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The Mississippi County: An Historical Sketch 


by 
Gordon K. Bryan 
Mississippi State College 


County government in the region subsequently established as the Mississippi 
Territory and at present included in the State of Mississippi had its legal origin 
in 1785 with the creation of the County of Bourbon by an act of the Legislature of 
the State of Georgia. Georgia claimed the territory in which this gounty was situ 
ated by virtue of a charter from George II of England, June 8, 1732,“ and the treaty 
of peace between the United States and England, September 3, 1783.3 


The boundaries of the County of Bourbon were virtually the same as those of the 
old Natchez District of the English. This County was never actually organized, how- 
ever, because at the time of its creation the Spanish were in actual possession of 
Natcheze The creation of the County of Bourbon is mentioned here not so much because 
of any effect it may have had upon the subsequent development of county government 
in the Territory and State of Mississippi, but rather for the historical interest 
the event might hold, and because it demonstrates the seriousness with which Georgia 
viewed her claims to the western lands, 


The Territory of Mississippi 





The Mississippi Territory was created by an aot of Congress, April.7, 1798.4 
By this law it was stipulated that “the establishment of this government shall in 
no respect impair the right of the State of Georgia, or any person or persons, either 
to the jurisdiction or soil of the said Territory, but the rights and claims of the 
said State, and all persons interested, are hereby declared to be as firm and avail- 
able as if this Act had never been made.” It was not until April 24, 1802, that 
the State of Georgia finally relinquished her claim to the region in which the old 
Mississippi Territory was situated,® 


The First Counties. Prior to Georgia's final relinquishment of her claims, 
several counties were created and organized in the Mississippi Territory of 1798. 
The first of these to be created were the Counties of Adams and Pickering, both 
established on April 2, 1799 by proclamation of Winthrop Sargent, first governor of 
the Mississippi Territory.’ This proclamation was issued pursuant to the organic 
act of Congress creating the Mississippi Territory and providing for its government, 
vesting in the President of the United States the power to establish a government 
in the Mississippi Territory modeled after that provided for the Old Northwest 
Territory in the Ordinance of 1787.8 





In providing for the government of the two counties which it created, the 
proclamation stipulated that “unto the said Counties of Adams and Pickering, are 
hereby granted all and singular the jurisdiction, rights, liberties, privileges, 
and immunities whatsoever to a county belonging and appertaining, and which any 
other County that may hereafter be erected and laid off, shall or ought to enjoy, 
conformably to the laws and ordinances of the United States and of this Territory."9 


The boundaries of the two counties were described by the proclamation in the 
following manner: 


All end singular the lands lying and being within the boundaries of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory. . . should constitute two counties. The division of which 
shall be a line commencing at the mouth of Fairchilds Creek, and running direct 
to the most southern part of Ellicot's ville; thence easterly along the dividing 
ridge of the waters of Cole's, and Sandy Creeks, so far as the present settlements 
extend, and thence by a due East line to the Territorial Boundary. The Southern 





+ Colonial Records, Ga., XIX (2), pp. 371-375. 


2 Hotchkiss, Wm, A., Statute Lew of Georgia and State Pavers, 1845, pp. 24,25 


8 U. 8. Statues at Lerge, pp. 80-83. 41. 8. Statutes at Lerge, p. 549. 
2 Tien. 
6 Marbury, Horatio and Crawford, Wm. H., (eds.), Digest Laws of Georgia, 1802, pp. 584-506. 

foulmin, Harry, Statutes of the Mississippi Territory, 1807, pp. 2, 3. 


1 ¥. 8. Statutes at Large, p. 549 
9 Turner, Edward, Statutes of the Mississippi Territory, 1816, p. 87. 




































or lower Division of which is nemed and hereafter to be called the County of Adams, 
end the Northern or upper Division, the County of Pickering, 10 


In recognition of the pressing need for some effective organization for the 
administration of justice in the Mississippi Territory, Governor Sargent inoluded 
in the proclamation the following provision for courts in the two counties: 


And I do further ordain that the County Courts which have been by law established 
shall be holden and kept therein, in the following order, viz.: For the County of 
Adams . . . the Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace upon the first Mondays 
of May, August, November, end February, yearly and every year; the Court of Common 
Pleas upon the next months also yearly and every year. 

Sad that the Judge of Probate shall hold a Court of Probate . . . , upon the 
first Saturday's immediately following the time prescribed for the Court of Common 
Pleas, yearly and every yeer. 

In the County of Pickering . . . the Court of General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace shall be holden upon the third Mondays of May, August, November, and February, 
yearly and every year. The Court of Common Pleas upon the next succeeding Wednesdays, 
in the same months also yearly and every year. 

And that the Judge of Probate shall hold a Court of Probate . . . upon the first 
Saturday next ensuing the bey prescribed for the sittings of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in each end every year, +1 


In a series of proclamations in April and May, 1799, Governor Sargent completed 
the establishment of the governments of Adams and Pickering Counties by commissioning 
the members of the courts of general quarter sessions of the peace, court of common 
pleas, and judge of probate in the two counties, and defining their powers in general 
terms. He also appointed and defined the powers of a sheriff, treasurer, coroner, 
clerks of the courts, recorder, a neg (il of justices of the peace, and officers of 
the militia for each of the counties.+ 


On June 4, 1800, Governor Sargent issued a proclamation establishing a third 
county, to be called the County of Washington, and describing the boundaries of the 
new county as including "all and singular the lands lying and being within the fol- 
lowing boundaries, viz. the territorial boundaries upon the north, east, and south 
and the Pearl River on the west." 


This proclamation provided the same courts for Washington County as were 
established in Adams and Pickering Counties by the proclamation of April 2, 1799, 
and described their jurisdiction in the same general terms as those used in estab<= 
lishing the courts of Adams and Pickering Counties,14 


By a series of executive orders during the month of June, 1800, Governor 
Sargent commissioned officials to the same offices as those established for She first 
two counties created and vested in these officials the same powers and duties. 5 It 
thus appears that the first three counties to be legally established and organized 
in the Mississippi Territory were uniform as to governmental organization and powers, 
a characteristic of county government in Mississippi which has largely continued to 
the present day,16 


Second Grade Territorial Government. An act of Congress of May 10, 1800; pro- 
vided for the establishment of a territorial government of the second grade in the 
Mississippi Territory, with a general assembly patterned after that of the North- 
west Territory as provided in the Ordinance of 1787. This law also prescribed the 
method of apportioning representatives in the General Assembly among the counties, 
set the day for the first election of members to the General Assembly, and required 
the Governor of the Territory to oall the election and to appoint officers in each 
county to preside over the conduct of the election and return the names of those 
elected.2 Pursuant to this act, Governor Sargent issued a proclamation on June 24, 
1800, calling for the election. At the same time he appointed the sheriffs in each 
of the counties to preside at the elections and, with the aid of the coroners and 
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10 Rowlend, Dunbar (comp.), Executive Journals of ‘Governor Winthrop Sargent and Governor Williem Charles Cole 
Claiburne,:, I, pp. 126, 127 (ISS). 

— -—- 22 peta, pp. 130-133, 145-146. 

3 Thia., p. 238. 14 turner, op. cit., p. 88. 


> Tbid., pp. 238, 239, 240. 
This County of Washington should not be confused with the present County of Washington. It lay in the extreme 
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3 
clerks of the courts of general quarter sespions of the peace, to conduct the elec 
tions and return the names of those elected. 


Acoordingly the elections were held in the counties of Adams and Pickering, but 
not in the County of Washington, because of failure of that county to receive the 
Governor's proclamation in time to hold the election. This, together with some 
doubt as to whether the persons claiming election as representatives from Adams County 
had been duly returned, caused considerable discussion when, in consequence of this 
first election, the Territorial Legislature convened on September 22, 1800. The 
selection of a delegate by the legislature to represent the Mississippi Territory in 
the Congress of the United States was somewhat complicated by these considerations. 
Nevertheless, the oath of office was administered by the Governor to those representa— 
tives pressnt, and the first session of the Mississippi Territorial Legislature was 
organized. 


Governor Claiborne's Administration. By the time the second session of the 
First General Assembly convened on December 1, 1801, William Charles Cole Claiborne 
had assumed the governorship of the Mississippi Territory, ae been appointed to 
that office by President Jefferson to succeed Governor Sargent.¢ During this 
session, the General Assembly repealed many of the laws which had been enacted under 
the first grade of government, and passed a number of measures dividing the territory 
into five counties, altering the county boundary lines, changing the name of Pickering 
County to 39% fersos County, and dividing Adams County to form the new County of 
Wilkinson.¢ 





Governor Claiborne organized these newly created counties early in 1802 by 
appointing officials in each county, including the following: justices of the peace, 
justices of the county court, sheriff, treasurer, clerks of the county and district 
courts, attorney general, and master in equity.23 Changes in the internal organiza— 
tion of the counties came slowly, however, and the general pattern of county govern- 
ment which had been set up during Sargent's administration continued to be followed 
as additional counties were created by the General Assembly of the seoond grade 
territorial government of the Mississippi Territory. The most pronounced changes 
in governmental structure were those relating to the courts and judicial officials. 
This is a matter over which Governor Claiborne repeatedly expressed grave concern 
early in his administration.°4 


Territorial Expansion. Without endeavoring to trace in detail the events at— 
tendant upon the creation of additional counties and the many changes made in county 
boundary lines, it is sufficient to note that as the Mississippi Territory became 
more densely populated and more highly developed, the multiplication of counties and 
of county officials by acts of the General Assembly became inoreasingly necessary. 





By an act of Congress on March 27, 1804, a vast amount of territory Sormerly 
Claimed by the State of Georgia was annexed to the Mississippi Territory, Georgia 
having relinquished her claim to this territory in 1802. This act described the 
region annexed to the Mississippi Territory as “the tract of country lying north of 
the Mississippi Territory, and south of the State of Tennessee, and bounded on the 
east by the State of Georgia, and on the west by Louisiana. . o «%26 


A further addition of territory was made to the Mississippi Territory by act 
of Congress, May 14, 1812, bringing the Territory to its maximum territorial extent.2/7 
This annexed territory was established as the County of Mobile by a proclamation 
issued by David Holmes, Governor of the Mississippi Territory, on August l, 1812.28 
Mobile County was subsequently divided into the ogunties of Jackson and Hancock by 
act of the General Assembly on December 18, 1812. 9 


Creation of new counties, either by dividing counties already established or 
by organizing counties in areas situated within the Mississippi Territory, proceeded 





18 Rowland, op. cit., pp. 252, 253. 19 Iden, 

20 Tbid., pp. 295-297. 21 Thid., pp. 376-378 
22 Turner, op. cit., pp. 88, 89. 

23 Rowlend, op. cit., pp. 382, 383. 

24 Ibid., et rae 

25 2U. 8. Statutes at Large, p. 305. 

26 2 VS. Statutes at Targe, p- 305. 

27 Ieid., p. 734- 

28 Carter, C. E., Territorial Papers, 1933, VI, p. 305. 


29 turner, op. cit., p. 108. 











saveis and the early legal records and state papers are crowded with acts setting 

up counties, creating county offices, and regulating their powers and duties. The 
establishment of counties began in the southwestern corner of the territory and 
spread along the coast and up the Mississippi River, following generally the pattern 
of settlement and development. In 1816, just prior to the admission of the western 
portion of the Mississippi Territory into the Union as a state, there were fourteen 
counties in that area destined to become the State of Mississippi. 2 


The Indian Cessions. Another factor which played a significant role in the 
organization of County governments in the various regions within the Mississippi 
Territory was the cession of territory to the United States by the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations who occupied and claimed much of the region in which the 
Mississippi Territory was located. As these numerous Indian cessions were made from 
time to time throughout the early history of the Mississippi Territory, the way was 
prepared for the settlement of these regions by white people, and the subsequent 
establishment of counties for the government and administration of these areas. 





No attempt has been made in this study to trace each of the Indian Cessions, 
but a study of the dates included in the table showing the date of creation of each 
county in Mississippi will indicate how closely the expansion of organized county 
government throughout the Mississippi Territory followed the conclusion of treaties 
of cession with these Indian Nations. In fact, it is still a common practice in 
Mississippi to designate a given county according to the Indian cession in which 
it is located, e.g., a Choctaw Cession county, 1805, or a Chickasaw Cession county, 
1816; and to one familiar with the location and date of the various Indian cessions, 
suoh a designation fixes instantly the portion of the State in which the county in 
question is locatede 


_ fhe State of Mississippi, 1817-1869 
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Due to discontent on the part of the people with the territorial government 
which had been growing for a number of years, the Legislature of the Mississippi 
Territory on December 27, 1814, adopted and presented to the Gongress a petition for 
permission to hold a convention for the purpose of adopting a constitution looking 
toward the admission of the Mississippi Territory into fhe Union as a states-9 This 
petition was submitted to Congress on January 21, 1815. The proposition received 
a favorable committee report in the House of Representatives on February 23, 1815, 
and an enabling bill was introduced in the House on the same day. 22 


Omitting the details concerning the legislative history of this matter which 
was complicated and prolonged by questions raised as to the proper boundaries for 
the proposed new state, it is sufficient to say that eventually an enabling act was 
passed on March 1, 1817, authorizing the Mississippi Territory to hold a convention 
and to adopt_a constitution and fixing the boundaries of the proposed State of 
Mississippie?? Pursuant:.to this act the Mississippi, Territory held a convention 
and adopted a state constitution on August 15, 1817, and on December 10, 1817, 
Congress adopted a resolution formally admitting the State of Mississippi into the 
Unione 


From the description of the boundaries of the State in the enabling act, it 
will be noted that the Mississippi Territory was divided approximately in half, with 
only the western portion constituting the State of Mississippi. 


Mississippi entered the Union with fourteen counties already organized and 
functioning, > and it was apparently the presumption that these existing counties 
should continue, undisturbed by the transformation of the territorial government 
into a state government. An examination of the historical records of that period 
as well as the Mississippi Constitution of 16817 reveals no indication to the con- 
trarye Nor was there any appreciable modification in the internal organization of 
the county, the shift from territorial status to statehood being accomplished with 
& minimum of local governmental disturbanoee 


The Constitution of 1817. Provisions relative to the county and county officers 
are scattered throughout the Constitution of 1817 with no apparent attempt to provide 
constitutionally for any systematic organization of local government. Voting quali- 
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30 Carter, op. cit., pp. 484-487. 

31 House Journal, Vol. IX, p. 681. ; 

32 Tbhid., p. 747. 33 3 U. S. Statutes at large, p. 348. 
34 Rowland, Dunbar, Mississippi, the Heart of the South, I, p. 493 (1925). 
39 3 U. 8. Statutes at Large, D. aia. 

36 See Map IV. 














S 
fications were defined in terms of age, residence, and citizenship in the state and 
county. Residence in the county for one year was among the qualifications for 
membership in the General Assembly, and the county was designated as the repre- 
sentative district for apportioning representation in the General Assembly, and as 
election districts, with each county guaranteed at least one representative in the 
House of Representatives. 8 provision was made for formation of senatorial districts 
by counties or portions of ogun ties, and for apportioning representation among these 
senatorial districts by law. 9 The appointment of officers whose jurisdiction is 
confined within a county was to be by law, and provision was made for election of 
a sheriff and “one or more coroners” in each countye 


For the administration of justice the Constitution provided, among other things, 
that the State should be divided into convenient districts, each district including 
not less than three nor more than six counties with an appointive judge for each 
districts; and a superior court with general jurisdiction was required to sit at least 
twice a year in eaoh county.42 The Legislature was empowered to establish a court 
of probate in each county “for the granting of letters testamentary and of adminis tra- 
tion, or orphans* business, for county police, and trial of slaves." The appoint- 
ment of “a competent number of justices of the peace” for each county was required 
as provided by law, and the civil jurisdiction of the justices of the peace was 
limited to cases not involving more than fifty dollars.4 


Among the general provisions of the Constitution of 1817 was one which prohibited 
the creation of any new county or reducing any existing county to an area less than 
five hundred and seventy-six square milese43 Until legal provision for a census and 
apportionment could be effected, the fourteen counties existing at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution were listed by name and a certain number of representa— 
tives in the House of Representatives allotted to each, Senatorial districts composed 
of specified counties were also defined, with senators allotted to each distriot. 


These last two provisions, probably more than any other, indicate how the 
retention of the county as constituted at the time of transformation from a terri- 
torial to a state government was obviously assumed, and the foregoing summary of 
the first constitutional provisions relating to the county will furnish some idea 
of the governmental organization of Mississippi counties in 1817 and the way iz 
which the county of that day was woven into the government of the State. 


Factors Limiting County Development. Multiplication of counties proceeded 
rather steadily after the adoption of the Constitution of 1817. However, two factors 
tended to limit the Legislature in the creation of counties. In the first place, 
the constitutional provision fixing a minimum size for counties created after 1817 
operated to some degree as a restraining influence upon the creation of new counties.% 
In the second place, the oreation of new counties usually waited upon the cession 
of territory by the Indians. Only two large Indian cessions followed very closely 
after the adoption of the Constitution of 1817, that of the Choctaws in 1821 by the 
Treaty of Doak's Stand and another cession by the Choctaws in 1831 by the Treaty of 
Dancing Rabbit. With these two factors considered together, it is obvious that the 
Legislature did not enjoy as much freedom in creating counties as it did prior to 
the adoption of the constitution. 





The population of Mississippi grew rapidly after 1820, and the federal census 
of 1830 showed an increase of 81 percent over that of 1820.45 With this growth in 
population many changes and developments were brought about. Among the adaptations 
which were more urgently needed with each passing year was, either an extensive 
revision of the Constitution of 1817, or the adoption of a new constitution. Action 
on a bill providing for a constitutional convention was postponed by the House of 
Representatives in January, 1830,%7 but in Deoember of the same year the Legislature 
succeeded in submitting the question to the people,4® who voted in August, 1831, in 
favor of calling a constitutional convention to meet on the second Monday in September, 





37 Constitution of Mississippi, 1817, Sec. 1. 
Toid., Secs. 7-9. ri Ibid., Secs. 10-14. 





40 Tbid., Secs. 17, 24. Thid., Secs. 3, 5. 
42 Tbid., Secs. 7-9 

43 thid., Sec. 19. 

44 Yoid., Sec. 5, 

4 thia., Sec. 19. 
46 Bowlend, Dunbar, Mississippi, The Heart of the South, Vol. I, p. 562 (1925). 
47 Yden. 


48 Tews of Mississippi, 1824-1838, pp. 309, 310. 
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1832.9 The convention was in session until October 26, 1832, and the Constitution 
of 1832 was ratified by the people at the ensuing eleotion,90 


The Constitution of 1832, Internal organization of the counties in the State 
and the general nature of their officials and their powers and duties were not 
greatly altered by the new constitution. A few provisions relating directly or 
indirectly to the counties of the State deserve special attention, however, The 
counties were designated as representative disteiots for the apportioning of repre— 
sentation in the two houses of the Legislature. A Popular election of state and 
county officials was substituted in general for the earlier method of appointment, 
and this was a change which fundamentally affected the future development of govern- 
ment, both state and local, in the State of Mississippi >> A change in the court 
system of the State which involved the county was the requirement that the State be 
divided by law into convenient circuit court districts, each such district to con-. 
tain not less than three nor more than twelve counties. It was further provided 
that a circuit court should be held at least twice a year in each county, and that 
the circuit court should have original jurisdiction in both criminal and civil 
matters, but with the civil jurisdiction restricted to cases involving not more 
than fifty dollars, Equity jurisdiction in cases involving not more than five 
hundred dollars could be conferred by law upon the circuit courts, Thus, the 
circuit court was to be the principal trial court serving the county, although 
provision was made for a court of probate in each county with jurisdiction in certain 
types of cases. The clerks of the circuit, probate, and other inferior courts were 
to be elected by the qualified voters in each county for a term of two yearse 





An agency of county government which made its appearance in Mississippi for 
the first time by virtue of the adoption of the Constitution of 1832 was the board 
of county police, and the importance of this step in the evolution of county govern- 
ment in Mississippi justifies quoting the provision in full: 


The qualified electors of each county shall elect five persons for the term 
of two yeers, who shall constitute a board of police for each county, a majority 
of whom may transact business; which body shall have full jurisdiction over roads, 
highways, ferries, end bridges, and all other matters of county police, and shall 
order all county elections to fill vacancies that may occur in the offices of their 
respective counties; and the clerk of the court of probate shell be the clerk of 
the board of county police.54 


It was further provided that a person must reside in the county at least one 
year to be eligible for membership on the board of county police, and that members 
of the board, among other officers of the State, should be conservators of the 
peace and endowed by law with ample powers for this purpose.o> Twenty years after 
the adoption of the Constitution, on March 12, 1852, an amendment was adopted 
changing the method of electing members of the board of county police from election 
at large to election by districts in each county. 6 


Election by districts in each county of a competent number of justices of the 
peace and constables for terms of two years was required, and the jurisdiction of 
the justices of the peace was limited to controversies involving not more than fifty 
dollars with the right of appeal from the decision of the justice of the peace se= 
cured under such rules and regulations as should be required by law. All county 
officers were made liable to trial for wilful neglect of duty or misdemeanor in of= 
fice, and upon conviction their removal from office was required, It was further 
provided that a sheriff, one or more coroners, a treasurer, surveyor, and ranger were 
to be elected in each county for two-year terms.°/7 


The Constitution of 1832 failed as did that of 1817 to vest, directly or by 
positive provision, power in the Legislature to create counties; but such power 
appears to have been taken for granted due to precedents of long standing, not only 
in the State and Territory of Mississippi, but in the other states and territories 
and even in the early American colonial governments. However, the power may be 
implied, at least by indirection, from the following provision: 





49 Rowland, Danbar, Mississippi, The Heart of the South, Vol. I, p. 563 (1925). 
50 House Documents, Vol. 90, 59th “ong., 2nd. Sees., 1906-1907, p. 2049. 
51 Constitution of Mississippi, 1832, Sec. 8. 
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53 Constitution of Mississippi, 1832, Secs. 13, 16, 18, 19. 
54 Thid., Sec. 20 

55 Ibid., Secs. 21, 22. 

56 Thid., Amendment II. 

97 Teid., Secs. 19, 28. 























No new county shall be established by the legislature which shall reduce the 
county or counties, or either of them, from which it may be taken, to less contents 
than five ae sixty-six square miles; nor shall any new county be laid off 
of less contents. 


Obviously it is beyond the scope of this survey to undertake even brief analysis 
of the many statutes enacted by the Legislature pursuant to the Constitution of 1832 
which served to round out the structural and functional features of county govern= 
ment. It must suffice merely to mention in passing a few of the more important laws 
relative to the county. 


Among these was an act adopted March 2, 1833, dividing the State into three 
circuit court districts, naming the counties composing each district, providing for 
a circuit court for each district and defining their powers and jurisdiction in law 
and equity. The act specified duties of the sheriff and circuit clerk of each county 
relating to the work of the circuit court, and made other provisions for the establish- 
ment of the said courts.°9 This and other laws relative to the circuit courts 
subsequently enacted are very significant in tracing the evolution of the county in 
Mississippi because the circuit court became one of the principal courts serving the 
counties in the State. 


Another important statute enacted pursuant to the Constitution of 1832 was 
adopted on March 2, 1833, regulating elections in the State, designating the county 
the principal election district for the conduct of general elections, and imposing 
upon the sheriff and board of county police in each county certain duties and 
powers necessary in the conduct of elections.60 Also, on March 2, 1833, an aot 
was passed providing for the election in each county of a tax assessor and collector, 
with the office of assessor and of collector to be distinot offices in certain 
counties named in the act. This law set forth the duties and term of office and 
compensation of a tax collector and assessor, and provided for the election of a 
ranger in each county, specifying his duties, term of office, and compensation. 
Furthermore, an act providing for the establishment of a court of probate in the 
several counties of the State as required by Article IV of the Constitution of 1832 
was passed on March 2, 1833.62 It thus appears that much of the legislation re- 
quired to complete the establishment of county government and to carry out the 
constitutional mandates relative thereto was enacted on the same daye 


The Final Indian Cessionse. Noteworthy in the history of the State of Missis— 
sippi and in the expansion of county government throughout the State was the 
conclusion of the final Indian cession by the Treaty of Pontotoc Creek between the 
United States and the Chickasaw Nation on October 20, 1832, which,due to certain 
technicalities, did not become final until March l, 1833,04 This, together with 
the Choctaw Cession in the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit on February 24, 1831,64 prepared 
the way for the organization of counties in those portions of the State in which 
counties had not previously been organizede 





By an act of the Legislature on December 23, 1833, a large part of the Choctaw 
Cession of 1831 was divided into sixteen counties, and an act of February 9, 1836 
provided for the organization of twelve counties in the Chickasaw Cession of 1833, 
thus completing the extension of organized county government into all parts of the 
State and bringing the number of counties in the state to a total of fifty-five. 


As the years passed many laws were enacted adjusting county boundary lines, 
creating new counties by dividing existing ones, regulating the powers and duties 
of county officials and agencies, and in general fitting the county into the pattern 
of government in the State. A few of the more significant enactments relative to 
the county prior to the adoption of the Constitution of 1869 may be mentioned. 


An act of July 26, 1843, provided for the abolition of the office of tax cole 
lector and vested in the sheriff the duty of the office of tax collector,®?” but 
these two offices were again separated on February 24, 1844,68 However, by sub— 
sequent action on March 5, 1846, these offices were again combined with exceptions 
for certain counties named in the aocte©9 This is noted here because it is illustra- 





58 Ibid., Sec. 17. — 39 Laws of Mississippi, 1824-1838, pp. 400-409. 
60 Thid., pp. 414-424. Ibia., p. 477. 
Toid., pp. 444-451. 63 7'U. S. Statutes at Large, pp. 333-330. 
Taen, © ews of Mississippi, 1633, pp. 511-516. 
66 Toid,, 1836, pp. 14. : 67 Mississippi Code, 1796-1848, p. 181. 
68 Thid., p. 182. Tbid., p. 186. 
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tive of the way in which the Legislature during the 1840's and 1850's was adjusting 
and readjusting county governmental structure and organization. 


The Civil War and the County. In the year 1860, on the eve of the Civil War, 
there was a total of sixty-one counties in the State. Although the Civil War had 
a profound effect upon the State of Mississippi, there was no appreciable modifica- 
tion of the institutions of local government within the State during the period of 
the war itself. However, it was unavoidable that, as large sections of the State 
became the scene of armed conflict, there should be an interlacing of civil and 
military authority; and the disrupting effect of such developments upon the conduct 
of government in these areas was no doubt quite extensive, even if temporary. One 
historian has described the situation in the following language: 


Some counties of the State suffered more disorganization than others; some 
were compelled to abandon all local government, while a few not in the pathway 
of war moved along without violent local experiences, /0 


A proclamation announcing the surrender of all Confederate armies east of the 
Mississippi River was issued from Meridian, Mississippi on May 6, 1865, by Charles 
Clarke, Governor of the State. He proclaimed as follows: 


County officers will be vigilant in the preservation of order and the pro- 
tection of property. Sheriffs have power to call out the posse comitatus, ond 
the militia will keep arms and obey orders for that purpose, as in times of peace. 
The civil laws mst be enforced, as they are now, until repealed... . The a 
lection of texes should be suspended, as the laws will doubtless be changed, 7 


Orders from the national capitol, however, forbade the federal military authori- 
ties to recognize any of the civil officers of the State as authorized to carry out 
any of the functions of “their late offices."72 On June 13, 1865, President Johnson 
dssued a proclamation providing for the establishment of a provisional government 
in Mississippi./? Several amendments to the Constitution of 1832 were adopted to 
bring the government of the State into conformity with the policies of the recon- 
struction plans of the national government; none of these cmggtments, however, made 
any important changes in the county government of the State. 


Reconstruction acts passed by Congress in March, 1857, stipulated that the 
civil government existing in the southern states should be regarded as a provisional 
government, and provided for five military districts to be established in the 
southern states./> Although there was much friction between the provisional civil 
government and the military authorities while this situation prevailed, there appear 


to have been no pronounced changes in county government in Mississippi during this 
period. 


Developments from 1869 to 1890 





A convention was assembled on January 7, 1868, for the purpose of adopting a 
new state constitution preparatory to the restitution of the State to its place in 
the Union.76 the constitution which this convention drafted was rejected when first 
submitted to the voters; but was ratified when submitted a second time under Congres—. 
sional Act and Presidential Proclamation of July 13, 1869, several of the more 
objectionable sections being rejected by separate vote. 





The Constitution of 1868. There were sixty-two counties in the State when the 
Constitution of 1868 was adopted. The new constitution, however, made only slight 
changes in the organization and function of the counties, Among those deserving 
mention was a provision for the organization of a chancery court in each county, 
which proved to be the same as the court of probate required under the o014€ consti- 
tution with slight modification in jurisdiction.’ The Legislature was required 
to divide the State into chancery court districts of not more than four counties, 
originally required to meet in each county four times each yeare This was changed 
in 1876 by amendment to require only two sessions each year in each county, 79 Thess 
chancery district courts are not to be confused with the chanoery county court. 


Another provision of the Constitution of 1868 relative to the county changed 





70 Rowland, Dunbar, Mississippi, The Heart of the South, Wl, ts, p- 816 (1925). 





7. Teid., pp. 831, 832. Idem. 


73 Rowlend,Danbar, Mississippi, The Heart of the South, Vol. IZ, p. 109 (1925). 
House Documents, Vol. 90, op. Cite, Pp» 200-2000. 








Rowland, Dunbar, Mississippi, The Heart of the South, Vol, II, pp. 139, 140. 
6 Thia., p. 148. — —— a Tl ie ae ee Uae, 
8 House Documents, Vol. 90, op. cit., p. 2078. 73 Yhid., pp. 2078, 2089. 
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the name of the board of county police to the board of supervisors and broadened 
the functions of the board somewhat to include the ordering of all county elections, 
to fill vacanoies arising in the county, and be provide farms as an asylum for the 
dependent aged and unfortunates of the county. 


Also, it should be noted that this constitution by positive grant empowered the 
Legislature to organize new counties, locate county seats, and change county lines; 
but no county was to be created with an arse of less than four hundred nor more than 
six hundred and twenty-five square miles,.® This is the only one of the four consti- 
tutions of the State which has by positive grant empowered the Legislature to create 
counties. In the other constitutions of the State the power has passed by implica- 
tione 


The Constitution of 1868 also provided for the maintenance of public schools 
in each county district and the appointment by the State Board of Education of a 
superintendent of public education in each county, with the provision that the 
Legislature should have power to make the office of county school superintendent 
elective, 92 


Since 1890 


Mississippi's present constitution was adopted on November l, 1890, 83 and in 
most of its provisions relative to county government it closely resembles the 
Constitutions of 1832 and 1868, The oounty is retained as the basic unit of the 
legislative and judicial districts,®* and county officials and county agencies 
are virtually the same as under the old constitution. The principal difference 
is in the relation between the state and county, there appearing to be provision 
in the Constitution of 1890 for more direct control by the State, particularly by 
the Legislature, over things which had formerly been left largely to the local, 
county authorities to administer. This tendency toward centralization was tempered 
by a reversion to popular election of a number of officials who, under the Consti- 
tution of 1868, had been made appointive, and by limiting the power of the Legis-— 
lature in the creation of counties, locating county seats, enactment of special 
legislation, and various other provisions of this nature. 


Insertion of these provisions restricting the Legislature's power over local 
government in the State was due in part no doubt to the excesses to which the 
reconstruction government of the State had gone in the years from 1868 to 1875-6 
Most of the counties created by the “reconstruction government" during the early 
1870's lie in the northern third of the State. Many of these laws were very poorly 
drawn and much legislation was needed in the late 1870's and early 1880's to cor= 
rect the boundary lines of these counties. With the exception of Humphreys County, 
all counties created since 1890 lie in the southern third of the State. It thus 
appears that the boundaries of counties lying in the central third of the State 
have not been substantially changed and remain today much as they were a century 
aE0e 


No new counties have been oreated in Mississippi since the establishment of 
Humphreys County in 1918. This brought the number of counties in the State to its 
present total of eighty-two. 


Summary 


The history of the county and its development in Mississippi began prior to the 
Oreation of the Mississippi Territory in 1798 and extends through the various stages 
of growth and development of the Territory and later of the State of Mississippie 
For purposes of convenience as well as for the sake of logical treatment, this 
history has been traced chronologically, and an attempt has been made to indicate 
some of the factors that have influenced the growth of county government in the State. 
These factors inolude territorial expansion, growth of population, Indian cessions, 
the Civil War, the transitional period of the Reconstruction, and the more recent 
developments since the adoption of the present constitution in 1890, 


This brief sketch of county development leads one to the conclusion that the 
Mississippi county, like that of many other States, is the product of an evolutionary 
process, of trial and error, and of adaptation. The process seems to have lacked 
systematio planning, and the influences of older institutions in other States can, 
be detected in the establishment of those of Mississippi. 


(Continued on Page 33) 





60 Thid., pp. 2078, 2087, 2079. a 81 thid., p. 2075. 
82 Thid., p. 2081. 83 Tbid., p. 209. 


84 Constitution of Mississippi, 1890, Secs. 34, 35, 37, 254, 255, 256. 











DATE OF CREATION OF COUNTIES IN MISSISSIPPI 





COUNTY 


DATE CREATED: 


COUNTY 


DATE CREATED 





Adams 
Alcorn 
Amite 
Attala 
Benton 
Bolivar 
Calhoun 
Carroll 
ickasaw 
Choctaw 
Claiborne 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coahoma 
Copia 
Covington 
De Soto 
Forrest 
Franklin 
George 
Greene 
Grenada 
Hancock 
Harrison 
Hinds 
Holmes 
Humphreys 
Issaquena 
Itawambe | 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jefferson 
Jefferson Davis 
Jones 
Kemper 
lafayette 
Lamar 
lauderdale 
Lawrence 
Leake 
Lee 


April 2, 1799 
April 15, 1870 
February 24, 1899 
December 23, 1833 
July 15, 1870 
February 9, ,1836 
March 8, 1852 
December 23, 1833 
February 9, 1836 
December 23, 1833 
Jamuary 27, 1802 
December 23, 1833 
May 12, 1871 
February 9, 1836 
Januery 21, 1823 
January 5, 1819 
February 8, 1836 
Jamary 6, 1908 
December 21, 1809 
March 16, 1910 
December 9, 1811 
May 9, 1870 
December 14, 1812 
February 5, 1841 
February 12, 1821 
February 19, 1833 
March 28, 1918 
January 23, 1844 
February 9, 1836 
December 14, 1812 
December 23, 1833 
January 11, 1802 
May 9, 1906 
January 24, 1826 
December 23, 1833 
February 9, 1826 
March 13, 1904 


December 23, 1833 


December 22, 1814 
December 23, 1833 
October 26, 1866 


Lef lore 
Lincoln 
Lowdnes 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshall 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Neshoba 
Newton 


‘Noxubee 


Oktibbeha 
Panola 
Pearl River 
Perry 
Pike 
Pontotoc 
Prentiss 
Quitman 
Rankin 
Scott 
Sharkey 
Simpson 
Smith 
Stone 

Sunf lower 
Tallahatchie 
Tate 
Tippah 
Tishoningo 
Tunica 
Union 
Walthall 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne | 
Webster 
Wilkinson 
Winston 
Yalobusha 
Yazoo 


March 15, 1871 
April 7, 1870 
January 30, 1830 
Jamery 29, 1828 
December 9, 1811 
February 9, 1836 
February 9, 1821 
May 13, 1817 
December 23, 1833 
Februery 23, 1836 
December 25, 1833 
December 23, 1833 
February 9, 1836 
February 23, 1890 
February 3, 1820 
February 9, 1815 
February 9, 1836 
April 15, 1870 
February 1, 1877 
February 4, 1828 
December 13, 1833 
March 29, 1876 
January 23, 1824 
December 23, 1833 
January 6, 1916 
February 15, 1844 
December 23, 1833 
April 15, 1873 
February 9, 1836 
February 9, 1836 
February 9, 1836 
July 7, 1870 
March 16, 1910 
December 22, 1809 
January 29, 1827 
December 21, 1809 
April 6, 1874 
January 30, 1802 
December 23, 1833 
December 23, 1833 
January 21, 1823 





Mississippi Secretary of State, Biennial Report, 1943-1945, p. 328. 











Regional Marketing Research 


A DESCRIPTION AND EVALUATION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PARTICIPATION 
BY THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


by 
W. E. Christian, W. E. Collins, W. A. Faught 


ROTE: The following article was prepared for a meeting of the 
Social Science Research Seminar of Mississippi State College on 
November 28, 1951. ‘The article was presented as three seperate 
reports by the members of the staff in agricaltural econonics 
listed above. <A brief resume of the discussion which followed 
the formal papers is appended. In view of the growing impor= 
tence of the regional marketing research program it has been 
deemed advisable to print the papers presented in their entirety. 


I. Background for Regional Marketing Research 








Practically all marketing research, by public institutions in particular, is 
carried on at present under the Research and Marketing Act which was passed in 1946-4 
Therefore it is necessary to understand some of the features of this law before dis-= 
oussing the regional marketing research program as it concerns Mississippie As an 
introduction to the Research and Marketing Act it is necessary to go back and review 
some of the high lights of the attitudes of Congress and of public agricultural of— 
ficials on the marketing phase of the farm problem. 


The act is an outgrowth of developments occurring approximately 30 years agooe 
In the early 1920's the depression following the boom years of World War I hit the 
countrys Most sectors of the economy recovered rather rapidly but many segments of 
agriculture remained in a depressed condition for several years, Large supplies of 
many basic agricultural commodities were available and prices were low relative to 
the price relationship that had existed between agricultural and non-agricultural 
prices for more than a decade, It was during this period that the parity concept 
began to evolve. Many proposals were placed before Congress to deal with the “surplus” 
problem. These proposals were mostly concerned with distribution. Many will remember 
some of the proposals ——the export debenture plan, the MoNary—Haugen Bill and others. 
These proposals were never enacted into law, but the Agricultural Marketing Act was 
finally passed in°1929,. This act set up the Federal Farm Board and was an attempt 
to deal with the farm price problem through “orderly marketing” along with a price 
stabilization program, The Federal Farm Board program of price stabilization ended 
with the exhaustion of its funds in the early 1930°s. Parts of the stabilization 
program, which has proved fairly successful over the past 20 years, particularly with 
storable commodities, was incorporated with modification in the Agricultural Adjust= 
ment Acte When dealing with non-storable commodities the price programs have gener= 
ally involved diverting certain amounts of the physical quantities from the normal 
domestic market supplyo Thus it has been said that the interest in marketing researgh 
from the standpoint of the national legislation was born out of the surplus problem. 


During World War II, agricultural production expanded beyond what most people 
thought was possible, At the end of the war it was generally expected that unemploy— 
ment would reach a rather high level during the transition from war to peace. This 
expectation of a somewhat depressed economy brought prospect of agricultural surpluses 
in terms of a parity or near parity price. Thus Congress became very concerned over 
methods of evading these prospective surpluses. It is from this background that the 
RMA came into existence. Of course the conditions that were predicted did not mate- 
rialize, primarily, it seems , because these conditions were based upon an expected 
transition from war to peace—-time economy and the peace=time economy did not materi- 
alize. In other words, the RMA appears to have been a peacetime economy measure 
rather than a war-time measure. This may in some measure explain why the appropria- 
tions which Were authorized under the act have not been made in fullo 


The question may be raised as to why Congress put so much emphasis on marketing, 
especially since there appears to be the feeling in Congress that the problem would 
be a “surplus problem". It appears there was a feeling in Congress that even though 
a large amount of marketing research had been done previous to this time the results, 
especially marketing research dealing with expanded markets for agricultural products, 








3 Banfield, E. ret “Planning Under Research and Marketing Act,® Journal of Farm 
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were not comparable with production research,’ It was also recognized that most of 
the research had been done on an individual state basis which made it impossible to 
cope with some of the inherent problems connected with marketing research of inter- 
state characters It was also recognized that research on an intrastate basis would 
mean in many cases duplication and overlapping of effort expended on these problems. 
There also seems to be the recognition that a national marketing research program 
was necessary if the goal of equality of agriculture with industry was to be more 
nearly reslized. 


Specifically, what are some of the provisions of the Research and Marketing Act? 
The purpose of the Act as stated in Section l-is very broad: *It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress to promote the efficient production and utilization of 
products of the soil as essential to the health and welfare of our people and to 
promote a sound and prosperous agriculture and rural life as indispensable to the 
maintenance of maximum employment and national prosperity. It is also the intent 
of Congress to assure agriculture a position in research equal to that of industry 
which will aid in maintaining an equitable balance between agriculture and other 
sections of our economy.”* 


In other sections of the Act the objectives were defined in slightly more 
specific termse From an appropriation standpoint there were four main parts to 
the Act, which have been described as programs in some of the literature on the 
subjecte 


Section 9 (a) of the Act authorized an appropriation of $2,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1946-47; $5,000,000 for 1947448; $10,000,000 for 1948-49; $15,000,000 for 1949- 
50; $20,000,000 for 1950-51 and $20,000,000 each year thereafter or such additional 
funds as Congress might deem necessary. This money is to be used for research in- 
volving basic laws and principles relating to agriculture in its broadest aspects. 
The formula for distribution is specified in Section 9 (b) 1, 2 and 3. Under 9 (b) 1, 
20% of these funds are to be allocated equally to each state, territory, and Puerto 
Ricos Under Section 9 (b) 2, 26% of these funds are to be allocated on the basis of 
the ratio of the rural population of each state to the rural population of the nation 
and 26% on the basis of the ratio of the State farm population to total farm popula- 
tion of the nation. (Puerto Rico shares in this allocation on the same basis as 
each state)e The allocation to each state under both Section 9 (b) 1 and 9 (b) 2 
must be matched at least dollar for dollar with state funds. 


Under Section 9 (b) 3, not more than 25% of those appropriations under Section 
9 (a) are allocated to the states for regional research in which two or more state 
experiment stations are cooperating. This allocation is made by a committee of 
nine representing the experiment station directors. It does not have to be matched 
with state funds. The remaining 3% of the 9 (a) funds are allocated to the Office 
of Experiment Stations of the United States Department of Agriculture for administra— 
tive purposes. 


Section 11 of the act provides that not less than 20% of these funds available 
under Section 9 (a) must be used for marketing research. 


Section 10 (a) authorized an appropriation of $3,000,000 in 1946~47 and an extra 
$3,000,000 each year and each subsequent year until 1950-51 after which time the 
amount each year authorized would be $12,000,000. The purpose of this fund, as 
stated in the Act, is "to carry out further research on utilization and associated 
problems in connection with development and application of present, new, and extended 
uses of agricultural commodities and products —— and to disseminate information 
relative thereto." This fund is available to the Secretary of Agriculture who may 
enter into contract with both publio and private research organizations for the 
carrying on of research authorized under this section. The actual appropriations 
under this section have been considerably below those authorized in the Acte 


Section 10 (b) authorized the appropriation of $1,500,000 in 1946~47 and an. 
increment of $1,500,000 each subsequent year until 1950-51 and ,500,000 per year 
thereafter for use of the Department of Agriculture in cooperative research with 
state experiment stations. This fund can be used for cooperative research outlined 
under Section 9 of the Act. It cannot be used on utilization research, 


Under Title II of the Act, a $2,500,000 appropriation was authorized in 1946.47; 
$5,000,000 in 1947-48 and an increment of $5,000,000 each subsequent year until 1950- 





2 Ibid., 58. 
3 Banfield, 5. Ceo, lode cit., 496 
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51 after which time $20,000,000 per year was authorized for the purpose of broad 
marketing research and services. The type of work authorized under this title are 
enumerated under 14 different categories. This appropriation authorizes work in 
consumer education, market news services, etc. This fund is placed under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture, He is authorized to enter into centract 
with both private and public organizations in order to carry out the purpose of the 
Act. He is also authorized to make grants to state departments of agriculture, 
experiment stations and other state agencies for cooperative projects provided that 
such grants are matched at least dollar for dollar with state funds, 


It should be noted that the appropriations mentioned above were authorized. 
Actually, Congress has not at any time appropriated the full amount authorized. It 
is difficult to determine the amount appropriated under the Act sine in the appropri- 
ation act many of the funds are appropriated to the various bureaus and agencies 
concernede The last report of the Administrator available is for the fiscal year 
1949-50. For that year, $15,000,000 was authorized under Section 9 (a), of which 
$5,000,000 was appropriated; $9,000,000 authorized under Section 10 (af of which 
$3,000,000 was appropriated; $4,500,000 authorized under 10 (b) of which $3,000,000 
was appropriated and $15,000,000 was authorized under Title II of whick $6,000,000 
was appropriatede 


For this year, $5,000,000 was appropriated under Section 9 where $20,000,000 
was authorized and under Title II the amount appropriated was reduced from $6,000,000 
last year to $4,750,000. Since 10 (a) and 10 (bd) appropriations are made in the 
Bureaus appropriations it was impossible to determine what they were for this year, 
although it is certain that there were no increases as authorized and there may have 
been some cuts. So instead of an appropriation of $61,000,000 authorized this year, 
Congress actually appropriated approximately $18,000,000 under the Aote 


Under Title III of the Act the Secretary of Agriculture is instructed to establish 
a national advisory committee composed of eleven members, six of whom must be repre= 
sentative of producer organizations, This committee is to advise and recommend 
relative to research and service work authorized under the Act. 


II. The Organization and Operation of Regional Research 











The implication of the law is that a regional project is one in which two or 
more agricultural experiment stations cooperate to study a problem that concerns the 
agriculture of more than one state. This definition is so broad, however, that the 
directors of state agricultural experiment stations and the administrators of the 
Act have decided that in order to qualify as a regional project a study must be 
directed toward problems which can be studied more effectively on a cooperative 
basis rather than through independent studies in the separate states. 


Individuals directly concerned with cooperative studies have evolved sertain 
concepts of regional projects which also aid in clarifying this term. One concept 
of regional work has been described as “cooperative.” This concept requires uniform 
studies in which all states participating pursue identical studies at the same time 
using uniform schedules and sampling procedures. This approach permits the combina— 
tion of state data into totals for a regions. <A second concept has been described as 
“coordinated.” Where this approach is used the problem is broken into its component 
part and these parts assigned to different states or groups of states for studye The 
result of these studies may provide a picture of an entire problem or situation, A 
criticism of the first or cooperative approach is that it frequently leads to un- 
justifiable duplications and inefficient use of research funds and personnel. A 
criticism of the second has been that it frequently leads to unrelated studies which 
cannot be combined in any waye In practice it has been found desirable to follow 
both approaches since some problems require that they be attacked on a region=wide, 
cooperative basis, while other problems can be broken up and each segment yields 
results that are applicable in other states, : 


The regional work now being pursued in the South originated with the workers 
who were in the various fields of marketing in agricultural experiment stations 
in the region at the time of the passage of the Research and Marketing Act in 1946. 
As these workers came together in various professional meetings they discussed their 
ideas for regional work and out of these discussions developed tentative proposals 
of work to be undertaken. These proposals were presented to the Association of 
Regional Directors, which in turn appointed an administrative advisor from their 
group to cooperate with the staff of workers in seleoting a technical committees 
The technical committee developed specific project outlines and submitted these 
through the administrative advisor and the Association of Regional Directors to the 
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Committee of Nine for approval, After the project outline was approved by the Com- 
mittee of Nine, the United States Treasury was instructed to allocated funds to the 
state experiment stations cooperating in the studies in accordance with recommenda— 
tions received from the technical committee and the Regional Directors, When these 
funds were made available to the state experiment stations the technical committee 
proceded to carry out the plan of work. . 


Although regional research has been conducted for a number of years in other 
areas in the United States, this type of work is relatively new in the South. More= 
over, the few experiences which Southern research workers have had with regional 
research have not been very satisfactory. Primarily because of this lack of experience 
jn cooperative work the organizations developed for the projects in the beginning 
generally were inadequate. As a result the organization of the projects have gone 
through a rather marked evolutionary process during the short time they have operated. 
It was found necessary to define more specifically the functions and responsibilitiss 
of the various individuals and groups participating in the projects and in some 
instances to revise completely procedures that were established earlier. At the 
present time the functioning body of each of the projects is a technical committee 
made up primarily of people engaged in the studies and presided over by a chairman 
elected by the committee. Several of these projects have coordinators or project 
leaders employed to aid in the development of the work and in all cases an administra- 
tive advisor has been assigned to each projecte The work of the technical committee 
4s developed under the approval of the Regional Directors and the Committee of Ninee 
The Office of Experiment Stations is responsible to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
Congress for the expenditures of the regional funds provided under the authority 
of Section 9 (b) 3 of the Research and Marketing Act. 


The technical committee is composed of one representative from eaoh of the co~- 
operating states and agencies, In some instances a cooperating state or agency has 
sent more than one representative to the technical committee meetings, but each 
cooperating agency is permitted only one vote in determining the policies of the 
groupe In the beginning many of the representatives were heads of departments or 
bureaus, but as the projects have developed these individuals generally have been 
replaced by research workers directly responsible for the development of the studies. 
The technical committee has the responsibility of developing plans for each phase of 
the study; determining the methods of carrying out the study and analyzing the data; 
and of establishing the time schedules for the work. It must also develop the basis 
of regional cooperation including recommendations for the allocation of funds, the 
establishment of publication policies and the review of reports. Because of the in- 
efficiencies arising from a large group working together, in practice it has been 
found necessary to assign some of these responsibilities to sub-committees to develop 
recommendations for presentation to the entire committee. It is now the practice on 
most projects for plans of a phase of work to be developed first by a sub—committee 
and then presented to the technical committee for review and revision before adoption. 
Similarly on many of the recent projects it has been found necessary to establish 
publication committees to develop drafts of reports to be published. Previously most 
of the published reports were prepared by the project leaders, but as the number of 
reports increases and as other wrk develops, the project leaders will probably be 
unable to perform this function. 


The ohairman of the technical committee is elected annually by the members of 
the committee. The chairman of all committees in the South has been the head of one 
of the cooperating departments of agricultural economics. The chairman, generally 
in consultation with the administrative advisor and the project leader, develops 
the agenda for the meetings of the committee and presides over all meetings. He is 
responsible for the handling of administrative problems including preparation and 
submission of annual reports and recommendations for the allocation of funds. to the 
directors. 


All projects have either an advisory or executive committee which assists the 
chairman in handling administrative problems which do not involve questions of 
policy. The members of this group are elected annually from among the members of 
the committee. The chairman of the technical committee serves as chairman of the 
advisory or executive conmittee and the administrative advisor and project leader 
or coordinator are ex-officio members. 


The Project leaders or coordinators are joint employees of the Bureau of Agri- 
Cultural Economics and of state experiment stations. Their salaries are paid from 
the funds provided the Bureau by Section 10 (b) of the Act and from funds provided 
the experiment stations by Section 9 (b) 3. The proportion of the salary paid by 
the Bureau varies between projects ranging from two-thirds to three-fourths. The 
project leader serves as executive secretary to the technical committee. He assists 
the chairman in handling administrative details and is responsible for coordination 





of procedures in the collection, tabulation, interpretation and reporting of data. 
He also prepares the regional reports for publication or cooperates with participants 
in the preparation of these reports. , 


The administrative advisor, appointed by the Regional Directors to each project, 
acts as liaison between the technical committee and the Regional Directors, the Com— 
mittee of Nine and the Office of Experiment Stations. 


Since the passage of the Research and Marketing Act, a total of seven marketing 
projects have been organized as regional studies in the South. These include studies 
concerning the marketing of cotton, poultry, tomatoes, potatoes, citrus fruit, dairy 
products and livestocke. Of this number, Mississippi is participating in the studies 
of cotton, poultry, dairy and livestocke. The chairman of the technical committees 
and the project leaders for the cotton and dairy projects are located at Mississippi 
State Collegee 


Organization of the Regional Cotton Marketing Project was started in 1947 al- 
though work on the study was not started until 1948. During the first year of 
operation a comparative study was made of the marketing practices followed by the 
producers participating in standardized one—variety cotton communities and in other 
communities. The objective of this study was to determine if marketing practices 
followed by producers in one type of community vary significantly from those followed 
in another. It was also expected that information would be obtained which would aid 
in determining and classifying the problems of cotton marketing and which would pro= 
vide a basis for future planning of the project. The group decided that in this 
study certain basic information would be needed regarding the marketing procedures 
in local markets throughout the cotton belt and a uniform cooperative approach was 
followed. Also, during the first year one of the states was granted permission to 
develop plans for the study of marketing cottonseed and of initiating work in this 
field... This state has continued work along these lines up to the present time. 


Results of the study made the first year of marketing practices of producers 
revealed some distinct but related problems which the committee felt warranted 
immediate investigation. Therefore, during the second phase of the study the twelve 
participating states were broken up into groups and each group assigned the job of 
developing a study of one of these problems. During this phase of the project, five 
Southeastern states studied the buying practices and procedures of cotton textile 
mills. The purpose of this study was to determine the quality of cotton used in the 
manufacture of various end-products; the source from which the mills manufacturing 
the products obtained cotton; and the buying practices followed in locating and 
securing the'desired qualitiese 


During this same period one of the states cooperating on the mill study also 
undertook a study of the marketing of cotton which was identified as to variety and 
area and year of growth. This study was directly related to the mill study as it 
was designed to determine the extent to which the cotton trade and mills utilize 
such information in their purchasing operations. 


Two other states developed a pilot study to determine means of reducing cost 
and increasing the efficiency of marketinge The pilot study was expected to develop 
methods and procedures which could be utilized by other states in expanding this 
segment of the work. This segment was expanded during the third phase of the project 
and nine states participated. The study was developed in four. widely separated areas 
distributed across the cotton belt. The field work on this segment of the study has 
been completed and analysis is now underwaye 


At the present time four of the states are engaged in a study of prices paid 
to farmers in local markets in order to learn the extent to which prices vary between 
markets and the extent to which premiums and discounts vary in relation to availability 
of quality information. Several other states are studying quantities and qualities 
of cottonseed available to producers for planting; the cost of handling of cottonseed 
at gins; and the costs of handling cotton at the compress, 


The Regional Livestock Marketing Project was first initiated in 1950. During 
the fiscal year 1950-51, $900 of 9 (b) 3 funds were allocated to this project to pay 
travel expenses of a technical committee. During this period a project statement 
was completed and. some work done in individual states. During 1951—52 another $900 
of 9 (b) 3 funds was allocated for travel of the regional technical committee, All 
the cooperating states had some state funds available and the first phase of the 
project was initiated with these funds. This first phase has been a combination of 
farm market surveys, the results of which have been used along with census material 
to determine the number, type, and location of various markets, marketing agencies 
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and facilities employed in marketing southern livestock and to determine marketing 
“practices employed by producers and marketing agencies involved in this movement. 
This phase should be completed by next spring. 


The details of the second phase of work for this project will be worked out at 
the spring meeting of the “teohnical committee and will supposedly be in the general 
area of pricing of livestock in various types of markets. 


The groundwork for the organization of the Dairy Marketing project was laid 
during a meeting of representatives of the Southern states in Birmingham in July, 
1948. The proposed National Cooperative Project for research in dairy marketing 
as worked out by representatives of 29 agricultural experiment stations and the 
United States Department of Agriculture was adopted by the groupe Objectives for 
the over-all project were listed under four general headings; (1) Consumption and 
demand studies, (2) Pricing of milk and milk products, (3) Seasonality of milk 
prices and supplies, and (4) bowering of marketing costs. 


The first scheduled meeting of the group for the completion of the organization 
of the Southern Regional Dairy Marketing Project was held in November, 1948. At 
this meeting, seven states including Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics entered 
{nto an agreement for formal cooperation in regional work. Two additional states -—— 
Alabama and Louisiana -~— entered into the agreement as informal cooperators. 


For the initial work on the project, the committee placed major emphasis on 
the problems associated with seasonality of milk supplies. This sub-project was 
selected for the initial work; first, because of the alternate periods of milk short- 
ages and surplus which were known to exist in the region and secondly, because 
specific. information on seasonality of milk deliveries is a neoessary prerequisite 
to the study of other important dairy marketing problems. 


The principal objectives of the "Seasonality" study were: 


le To determine by months the quantity of milk received and the manner of 
utilization by milk distributors and processors in the regions. 


2e To study the character of seasonal tariation in producer deliveries; pro- 
ducer milk prices and plant utilization. 


3e To determine the adequacy of local fluid grade milk supplies and the extent 
of imports from production areas beyond the region. 


4. To oompare procurement costs of milk purchased from local producers and 
milk purchased from outside the region. 


This phase of the work is virtually complete in all cooperating states and state 
reports have been published by two of the states ~— Georgia and Tennessee. Other 
state reports and the regional report will be completed in the near futures. 


The plan of work for a second phase of the study has been formulated and two 
states —— Georgia and Tennessee ~~ have started work on the project. This phase of 
work deals with "Plans of Pricing Fluid Grade Milk." The principal objectives of 
the study is to work out the ‘type of price plan which will best serve market needs 
in regard to the adjustment of market supplies to market needs for fluid grade milk 
and equality of payments to individual farmers supplying the market. Five other 
states plan to start work on this project about January le 


In early 1947 steps were taken in the Southern region to inaugurate a Regional 
Poultry and Egg Marketing Study. Representatives from several Southern states met 
and drew up a project statement about the middle of 1947. It was decided by this 
group that the first work should be a study of the seasonality of egg sales. It 
was decided that athorough study of the farm production and marketing practice and 
also the marketing practices of the first buyers of eggs should be made. 


Nine Southern states, including Mississippi, agreed to cooperate on this study. 
It was decided that uniform field schedules would be used by all states and the data 
would be collected for a uniform period of times 


The producer phase of this first study was designed to determine the production 
and marketing practices which producers of eggs followed in the nine cooperating 
states. These practices were related primarily to seasonality of sales, prices re= 
Ceived for eggs, and market outlets used by the producers, Certain data in this 
study covered the year 1947 as a unit and other data covered the first six months of 
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1948 on:a monthly basis. 


The study involving first buyers covers the same period as the producer phase 
and the data were collected at the same time. This study was designed to determine 
the marketing practices of the various types of first buyers -— how the eggs were 
handled, physical loss sustained by each type of buyer, prices paid to producer, 
and outlets used in fhe resale of egg8e 


After the completion of these two phases of work, the project was re-written 
to include seven sub-projects. It was decided that many problems common to several 
states could be studied by one or more of the states, In addition to the first two 
phases of the regional work, Mississippi has cooperated with Alabama and Tennessee 
on a sub-project of the regional project dealing with the marketing system between 
first buyers and final consumers, Mississippi has also worked with Louisiana, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Arkansas on a study of the potential market for hatchery 
eggs in the area. It is anticipated that Mississippi will cooperate on the sub— 
projeot dealing with markets for commercial broilers next year. This sub-project 
has not been activated to date and the cooperating states are yet to be determinede 


. 


III. Problems Associated With Regional Researoh 





Numerous difficulties were encountered in the design and development of the 
machinery necessary for conducting cooperative research. Many of these difficulties 
were apparent during the planning stages, but many others could not be anticipated 
until the system was placed in operations 


During the five years since activation of the program, various weaknesses have 
been revealed. Some of these have been corrected, but many others are unchanged. 
Because of the large number of personnel involved and the nature of organization, 
modifications and corrections are not easily made. Therefore, a considerable 
period of time will probably be necessary to evolve a smoothly operating program 
from the present framework. 


For convenience of presentation, the problems may be categorized into two groups: 
(1) administrative or organizational problems and (2) personnel problems. 


a. Administrative Problems 


le Indefinite financing policy. The original act authorized an appropriation of 
$9,500,000-to initiate the program during the fiscal year 1946-47, then additional 
4ncrements were authorized for each fiscal year until 1950-51, when the total Title: I 
and II appropriation was to have been around $61,000,000 dollars. The original plans 
for the development of the program were made on the basis of these authorizations, 
but full incorements in appropriations did not materialize and the allotment for 
1950-51 was about $19,000,000. 





The policy for the allocation of 9 (b) 3 funds among different projects and 
among the different states cooperating on each project is also indefinite. These 
allocations are made by the Committee of Nine on the basis of recommendations from 
station direotors of the region, and the amount allotted to the various projects 
and states may vary from year to year. Therefore, long~time program planning, which 
is frequently desirable for thorough treatment of complex marketing problems, may 
be sacrificed in favor of a less desirable "piece meal” type of planning. 


2- The table of organization of regional research does not provide for a proper 
functioning liaison between those responsible for major polioy decisions in regard 
to procedure and publiocation.and those responsible for carrying out the researoh 
work, This difficulty arises because the administrative adviser with his many 
responsibilities cannot spare the time necessary to keep abreast of developments in 
regard to the project. Consequently, he may not be aware of the existing situation 
and thus is not in position to present the problems to the polioy forming committee. 
On the other hand, information on decisions made by planning committees is usually 
not readily available to the personnel on the lower levels. 





3. Individual committee members do not assume personal obligations for the 
regional Work because its success or failure is the responsibility of the committee 
as a group. Consequently the regional work may not receive parity treatment with 
other station responsibilities from individual committee members, Frequently 
regional studies attack problems of a more complex nature than state projects and 
thus the individual may feel that he can show more progress, a8 measured by pubdlics~ 
tions, by concentrating his time on other station studies. 








4. Inability to complete the work on schedule has created problems in regions 
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work. These difficulties arise because of differences in the work loads of committee- 
men, funds available for the work at different stations, the relative emphasis placed 
on the various projects by station directors and variations in research efficiencies 
of technical committee members, 


5- The inability to obtain complete cooperation of trades—people has often 
caused considerable delay in the procurement of empirical data on which to base the 
study. Businessmen are reluctant to supply data on their business activities for a 
number of reasons. Probably the two most important of these are a general distrust 
of the enumerator or research worker with regard to the identity of the data and 
the failure to see that any benefits can accrue to his business as a result of the 
studyeo. 








be Personnel Problems 





l. Marketing research was conducted on a very limited scale prior to the 
passage of the Research and Marketing Act, and few people had been trained for this 
type of work. Consequently, when the regional program was launched the demand for 
qualified personnel far exceed the supplye Because of the complexity of the work, 
the supply of qualified people could not be rapidly expanded and in many cases the 
jobs were filled with poorly trained and inexperienced people. The Southern insti- 
tutions with small staffs and limited budgets were in a most unfavorable position 
as they could not provide for the desired degree of specialization of old staff 
members, and in many instances Were not able to compete financially with institutions 
4n other areas of the country for the few trained men available for employment. 





2-. Instability of personnel on particular projects has been a further handicap 
to regional work “in the South. In many instances, young men who were originally 
assigned to a particular project have taken leave for further graduate training and 
frequently have not returned because of more renumerative offers from other institu- 
tions or other areas of employment. In other instances, the inability to meet 
competitive salaries has also resulted in the loss of older, more experienced staff 
members.e 





The instability of technical committee chairmen, and administrative advisers also 
may impede the progress of regional work. While there is a good argument for the 
rotation of these positions among the different stations, there is considerable merit 
in maintaining those who are more familiar with the work, from having been more closely 
associated with it, and who have shown a personal interest in its success, 


3. Personal differences among individual committeemen may have slowed the pace 
of the work in some instances. . These differences arise because of varying levels of 
training, experience, general familiarity with the field of study, and institutional 
backgrounds of different people. Many of our technical committee members never 
engaged in cooperative planning before and consequently may not fully recognize the 
need for occasional concession on points of difference. Someone has to assume the 
responsibility of blending different ideas and different interests among the technical 
committeemen if the work is to be successful. 





4. Instability of Project Coordinators is not conducive to the smoothest opera= 
tion of the regional research system. While the program is still less than five years 
old, few of the projects have had less than two coordinators and some of them as many 
as three or four. The explunation for the rapid turnover in coordinators lies in the 
indefiniteness of the position. The coordinator is a joint employee of the cooperating 
experiment stations and the Department of Agriculture and in reality is not considered 
&® responsibility of either. He has practically no security of tenure, or residence 
location and no one in particular assumes the responsibility for his salary adjust= 
ments, He is in the difficult position of trying to satisfy a variety of interests 
and individuals none of whom are in complete authority. Ih addition to his regular 
job of coordination, which inoludes a variety of duties, he is obligated to perform 
many unwritten and undesirable tasks such as blending personal differences, and 
constantly prodding the less aggressive committeemen to carry out their obligations. 








Co Advantages of Cooperative Research 


The principal advantage of the regional research program is that it provides a 
framework for analysis of the more complex marketing problems the scope of which 
extends beyond state boundaries. The work is planned and conducted by a group of 
individuals with varied training and background experiences and thus many of the 
ineffioienoies and pitfalls of individually planned research are avoided. 


In practice, cooperative research serves a8 an institution of higher learning 
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for research workers. Through the exchange of ideas in regard to the field of study, 
approved research techniques, methods, and procedures, the individual committeeman 
becomes better qualified to handle his own research problems, In addition to improving 
his research ability, he learns to appreciate the benefits of cooperation for condi- 
tioning himself to work in harmony with his associates and society groups. These 
benefits are particularly advantageous to the younger and less experienced workers. 


A third set of advantages of regional research are those which accrue to the 
cooperating stations. Participation in the regional programs provides for larger 
research staffs, possibly higher salary levels and for better qualified research 
workers. It may provide for more published materials per unit of effort expended 
than would otherwise be possible. All of these benefits are expressed in greater 
recognition and general prestige of the cooperating institution. 


Many of the real benefits of regional research are not immediately realized and 
because of the nature of some of these benefits their value can never be measured 
objectively. A considerable period of time will be necessary to overcome some of 
the problems which have impeded its development and which tend to obscure the many 
advantages offered by this program. 


IVo Disoussion 


Dr. Re J. Saville made the following comments relative to the regional projects: 


(1) Success of regional cooperation depends largely on the regional project 
leader who can give leadership and continuity to the works 


(2) There are too few trained and experienced workers on the projects. 


(3) Project leaders are given no tenure by either the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics or the experiment stations. 


(4) Experiment station directors are not able to give a great deal of assistance 
in respect to conduct of projects. More could be accomplished if the director serving 
as administrative adviser could be present at the technical committee meetings more 
of the time. 


(5) Further adjustment in administration of projects is needed. This may be 
accomplished in the foreseeable future but the problem of instability of the technical 
committee member is not likely to be solved in the near future. 


Dr. Dorothy Dickins commented that there were also several projects in Missis— 
sippi developed under Title II of the RMA: studies in forestry, seed and housing. 
She pointed out that the regional home economics projects had no coordinator but 
that they worked out entirely through committees. 


In answer to Dr. Harold Kaufman's question as to how much money provided by 
the RMA was used for marketing research, it was pointed out that the law requires 
at least 20 percent of appropriations uncer Section 9 (a) of the Act be used for 
marketing research, but it is almost impossible to determine the exact amount spent 
on marketing research. . . 


Dr. Kaufman asked if any money goes to projects carried on in one state. It 
was pointed out that considerable work is done within one state with RMA funds and 
also considerable money is put into projects on a contract basis. Private companies 
have contract jobs for work under the Aote 


Mr. Faught outlined the procedures followed in the Regional Cotton Project as 
follows: The project coordinator or chairman of the manuscript committee first pre- 
pares the reports. Then they are sent to members of the technical committee for ap- 
proval. After approval, they are prepared for publication. The cost per copy is 
based on the total cost. They are released now under "Southern Cooperative Series® 
numbers. Dr. Dickins indicated that for the home economics studies the number of 
copies needed is ascertained before printing and the cost is paid out of regional 
funds set aside for that purpose. Where states need more copies than other states 
any extra copies over the average number are requested at the time of publication and 
the states are billed for the extra copieSse 


Dr. Harald Pedersen commented briefly on his experience with the Regional Land 
Tenure Project, where problems were quite similar, especially those of administration 
and instability of personnel. 





THE CRITICAL PERIOD 


spire merge xe A. & MM. College, 1920-1934 
PART I 
by 
John K. Bettersworth 


The two decades that followed the close of the first World War were trying 
times in this country, particularly in the South, and above all in Mississippi. 
It would have been bad enough had Mississippi not been one of the poverty—stricken 
provinces of King Cotton in a time when Republican prosperity was giving cotton 
farmers very little to hope for short of abject poverty, At the A. & M. College 
the situation could be seen at its worst. Like the farmer, whose sons comprised 
4ts student body and whose tax contributions to the public purse comprised its 
main livélihood, the college was able to keep only one jump ahead of the creditors, 
that is if it had any credit at allf Smith departed with the creditors at his 
heels. The presidents who followed him were not even lucky enough to contract 
debts! As if financial trials were not enough there came the academic debacle of 
the famous Bilbo firings in 1930, so that as a result the college entered upon the 
1930's broken financially and in spirit. The amazing thing about all this, how- 
ever, is that, like the dejected farmer, the college somehow or other managed to 
keep body and soul together, sharing, perhaps, the charmed life of the poor in being 
always with use 


The presidents of the twenties, D. C. Hull and B. M. Walker, were men of stature 
and integritye D.C. Hull was born in the Attala County hills and educated at the 
A. & M. College, receiving his master's degree in 1905. While still a student he 
had acted as headmaster of the preparatory school; then, with the establishment of 
a school of industrial education, he became its dean, remaining as such until 1910. 
In that year he went to Millsaps College as president, resigning in 1912 to become 
superintendent of the city schools of Meridian, where he had been principal from 
1898 to 1902. _He was at Meridian when the board made him president of his alma 
mater in 1920. Hull continued as president for nearly five years. In January, 
1925 he announced to the board his intention of resigning. Although he was asked 
to reconsider, he refused; and on July 1, 1925, he left the college, bearing with 
him a gold watch presented by_the A. & Me faculty and an appointment as president 
of Kentucky Wesleyan College. 


B. Me Walker was, like his predecessor Hull, an alumnus of the college, having 
graduated in its first class in 1883. Born within the county that was to be the 
home of the A. & Me College, Walker grew up, so to speak, with the school, After 
graduation he taught for one year in the preparatory school before receiving a 
position as assistant professor in the department of mathematics. Receiving an 
M. A. from A. & Me in 1886, he did further graduate work at the University of 
Virginia and spent fifteen months studying at Goettingen and Berline In 1897 he 
continued his studies at the University of Chicago, receiving his doctorate in 
1906. His dissertation involved the solution of the celebrated mathematical 
problem: "On the resolution of higher singularities of algebraic curves into 
ordinary modese"3 Already he had been made director of the school of engineering 
upon its formation at A. & Me in 1902, and when Dr. Magruder died in 1913, Walker 
became vice=president. Then, in 1925, with Hull's resignation, Walker received the 
highest honor the college could give — its presidency. 


The story of the fortunes of A. & Me College in the twenties is, as has already, 
been suggested, the story of education in a poverty=—stricken cotton state. Faced 
with the necessity of making bricks without straw, the college tackled its super— 
human task courageously. 


One of the problems that faced the two educators who were president in the 
twenties was that of academic standards and the reputation of the college in the 
educational field. In 1920 Hull appointed a committee to undertake to secure 
recognition of the college by the New York Board of Regents.” At the same time, 





1 Who's Who in America, 1922-23, 1611. 


2 Minut. Minutes o: of the Board, Jamary 21, 1925; East Mississippi Times, Jemary 23, April 24, 1925; Commercial 
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3 D. Rowlend, Mississippi, Eoort of the South, IV, III, 118-21. 4 mia., 121-122. 
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steps were taken to secure closer ties withthe National Education Association by 
establishing a local chapter on the campuse® Affiliation with the Southern Assooi- 
ation of Colleges and Universities was also agitated as early as 1921, when Professor 
Gaines brought the matter up in a meeting of the faculty. Two years later a commit- 
tee was appointed to examine_the “advisability and feasibility” of an application 

for membership in this body. 


In the matter of standards the college was not on the best of relations with 
its sister institutions in the state. There had been constant misunderstandings 
over what was a passing grade, the schools not being able to agree on a uniform re=- 
quirement, and over transfer credits from other colleges, whose work was often not 
technical enough to suit the requirements of Au. & Mo Then, in 1921 the A. & Me 
faculty voted to increase the graduation requirement from 144 to 160 semester hours, 
thereby placing the college in an embarrassing position with respect to other state 
schools whose requirements were lower. In fact, a faculty committee was appointed 
in 1923 to consider reduction of the graduation requiremento? Although the total 
was reduced by four hours to $3°> the faculty refused to budge any further when the 
question arose again in 1924, ' 


. Meanwhile, in 1923, the faculty were urged by Hull to follow a "tightening up” 
policy with the students. According to Dr. Walker there was a "general laxity in 
the conduct and class work of students," and the faculty were made responsible for 
remedying this conditione 


The election of an educator, Henry Le Whitfield, as governor in 1924 did much 
to advance the respectability of the state educational system. In 1925 the board 
called upon the colleges to give "the most careful study” to the matter of entrance 
requirements as well as to the scholarship and character of the students. In cases 
where pupils were unwilling to work, a "rigid policy™ leading to a "speedy severances 
of relations" should be instituted. In partioular, the colleges were not to condone 
poor scholarship by keeping the inferior student on the rolls. 


In the mid—twenties the college zealously contemplated its own deficiences in 
a series of faculty studies, and by virtue of its program of self-improvement, it 
soon won increased recognition in educational circles. In November, 1925 President 
Walker returned from a land-grant meeting in Chicago with recommendations for the 
school improvements from that quarter.13 Finally, in 1926 the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools voted to admit A. & Me to membership, and shortly 
afterward the American Council on Education approved the college for membership. 
By 1927 Dr. Walker boasted that all ~ sogeeds 1904 board and organizations” were now 
including the college on their approved listsel Not until the Bilbo scandal of 
1932, which caused the suspension of the state schools, was the progress of the 
College in this respect halted. 


Discussion of the role of A. & Me College in the field of education naturally 
Ainvolved the old question of the nature of its curricula. The old cry of duplica— 
tion was heard often in the twenties. In fact, it became the constant refrain of 
those who demanded economy in the state colleges. In 1920 proposals were made in 
the legislature to combine all of the state colleges and the university at Jackson.” 
Although the project was killed at that time, the forces supporting combination were 
to revive their efforts time and time againo 


Financial retrenchment did more than any other factor to promote administration 
and academic consolidations within the college. The school of industrial education 
had perished in the war, but in July, 1920 the fragments of its liberal arts 
constituency were assembled together as the academic school. Here were placed the 
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departments of English composition, English literature, public speaking, history and 
civics, economics, mathematics, and modern languages. In charge of this new school 
was Professor F. J. Weddell, who was also head of the department of English composi- 
tion. At this time, the English department had become a twomheaded affair, its 
literary contingent having pgen organized separately under F. Pe Gaines as the depart 
ment of English literature .+ Incidentally, this separation ended just as soon as 
Gaines left the college in 1923, and that on the recommendation of the acting head 

of the department of English literature, Yerbert Drennon, who proposed that the two 
halves should be reunited under Weddell.+ 


What remained _of the general education curriculum was entrusted by Hull to the 
school of sciencee-S At the same time industrial education as such became an adjunct 
of the engineering school, while agricultural education existed more or less as a 
lone wolf under the name of vocational education with no ties to any particular 
schoolse~? 


So'far there was no diminution in the total number of schools at As & Mey 
for the industrial education school had been replaced by the academic schoole 
Economy, enforced by inadequate legislative appropriations, was soon to force 
extensive curtailment. At one time there was considerable discussion throughout 
the state of a scheme of .enforcing economy by abolishing the freshman class in. the 
state i al and forcing the high schools to offer the equivalent of the freshman 
programe < 


The first wielding of the axe was in the direction of the college presidents, 
whose maximum salary was set by law in 1922 at $4800. This amounted to a $1200 re- 
duction in Hull's salary, a move which not even a post-war depression seemed to 
warrant. When Hull threatened to leave, the board vgted him an additional $1200 
from federal experiment station and extension funds, 1 At the next legislature there 
were charges gf violating the salary appropriation bill, but Hull and the board stood 
their ground. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that Hull, who had already received 
offers from other institutions and was rumored in 1924 to be planning to resign, 
finally decided to shake the dust of Mississippi off his feet one year later. 


Hull's last year was a trying onee In 1924, with the federal subsidy for 
veteran education all but gone, the college asked the legislature for $256,687.36 
to cover the next biennium and got only 203,4372360°* As a result, the college had 
to retrench on all sides. In April Hull announced that eighteen staff members would 
be dropped and in certain cases departments would be combinedse*> In the same month 
the board approved the following policy: the agricultural departments would be 
reduced from eight to four ~~ general agriculture, horticulture, dairying, and 
agricultural education; the three engineering branches, mechanical, civil, and 
electrical, would remain; general science would be reduced from four departments to 
two -- one to train for research in science, the other to train for the teaching 
of science; and the school of business would be discontinuede Por a while there 
was a rumor that the business school at the Wniversity would be suspended while that 
at A. & Me would continue.®7 Nevertheless, Hull and the board went on with their 
plans to abandon the A-& Me school of business, The freshman class of 1923=24 would 
be allowed to register as sophomores in other schools for the coming year, while 
junior and senior students in business would be given an opportunity to complete 
their degrees in that field.¢ Actually, business subjects continued to be taught, 
particulariy for engineering and agricultural students who were required to take 
courses in finance and business law. However, the business school as such was 
reduced to departmental status under the title,*Finance and Marketing.™ |. 


Dean, Bowen continued to hold his old title until the Catalogue for 1925-26 
appeared .~ Meanwhile, the business school continued to exist in spirit if not in 
letter, its official reinstatement in 1931 was to be simply a matter of recognition 
of a fait accomplig. 
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Meanwhile, thanks to financial retrenchment, the college was being constantly 
upbraided by the board for even the slightest appearance of inefficiency of operation 
or duplication in work. At the same time there was much talk of the necessity of 
adapting the college program to the needs of the people and the spirit of the times. 
In June, 1925. the board passed resolutions reminding the colleges that the people 
of Mississippi were "living in a day and time when conditions growing out of the 
world war and the complex economic changes have created problems seriously affecting 
this state and the lives of all our peoples, and necessitating marked read justments 
in the domains of government, education, business, and social life.eeo™ Standing 
on the threshold of an era of “splendid development and unprecedented growth,” the 
people of Mississippi could expect and demand of their colleges “comprehensive and 
intelligent studies of the state's peculiar problemSecoo™ In this connection, heads 
of departments at the colleges were charged with studying “existing state needs® and 
preparing “specific courses of studyooeocovering these particular fields." Teachers 
with experience should be employed to teach these practical courses, and educational 
methods used at the colleges should be brought in line with those "now in vogue in 
other educational institutions of other states." Finally, the board wanted the 
"student beneficiaries of the state's boun ty® to have "a deeper realization of 
personal responsibility to the stateo"9 : 


What all this seemed to mean to President Walker was that the colleges should 
rework their courses of study, and in a special report to the board nine months later 
he indicated some success. In the first place, the teacher training work in the 
science and agricuiture schools was combined into one course. In the school of 
agriculture.the department of rural economics now began to offer a major designed 
to instruct boys in "Mississippi conditionse” At the same time, a program had been 
instituted whereby agricultural students might leave college on April 1 to do 
practical work on the farm, “assisting their fathers® in the management of crops; 
then, armed with their records and accounts they would return on July 15 to complete 
the year's work. Meanwhile, boys and girls of sub-—college age as well as farm parents 
were to be given a full opportunity to enjoy the various extension services offered 
by the college during the summer months. “Through this means," said Walker, “we 
hope to acquaint the people of the state more closely with the work of the institu— 
tion and its possibilities for serving the state "31 


In 1928, apparently as a part of a scheme intended to save the state money and 
"serve" the people by keeping the college open the year round, the college returned 
to the quarter system that had been abandoned in 1920. Back in 1921 a special report 
of the board had endorsed the quarter system on the grounds not only of its supposed 
economy of operation but also its enabling a student "to finish his course in three 
years and thereby increase the number 9f students who could take advantage of these 
institutions by at least 25 per cent." Although each system had been heralded as 
@® money=saving ,panacea, no one seems to have been troubled by inconcistencies, At 
any rate the changes consumed time if not money. Walker and his faculty now embarked 
on the seas of curriculum revision. Walker himself favored a plan of “using the 
first two years in college for the general education; the remaining two years to be 
devoted more to specializatione"2> Advocates of "general education” in a later day 
may be somewhat surprised to learn of this voice crying in the wilderness a quarter 
of a century earlier. : : 


Ae. & Me College was enjoined time and time again in the twenties to keep in 
touch with the people. According, both the Experiment Station and the Extension 
Service were given full encouragement by both Hull and Walker. Two new branch ex— 
periment sta tiong were set upy the Raymond station in 1920 and the Adams County 
station in 1928.°4 Hull advocated a system of county experimental farms operated 
in connection with the agricultural high schools instead of a further expansion of 
the branch stations. The station in Raymond proved in part to be such a projecte2> 


Experiment station work at the college progressed rapidly in the twenties. In 
1923 experiment s ta tion men were instructing farmers in eighteen counties in the art 
of land terracings> At the same time research on cotton was continuinge Meanwhile, 
in dairying and livestock work the station was not idle. In 1924 beef produced at 
the college station brought the top prices for the year at St. Louis. 7 In dairying, 





30 Mimates of the Board, June 12, 1925. 31 Yoia., March 24, 1926. 

32 Report of the Board of Trustees, 1921, 21. 33 vimtes of the Faculty, October 26, 1927. 
34 Biennial Report, 1921, 20; 1929, 23-24; Minutes of the Board, April 16, September 18, 1920. 

35 Biennial Report, 1921, 23. 36 Commercial Appeal, October 11, 1923. 
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the Cooperative Creamery, which had been set up by the experiment station for local 
farmers in 1912 had become so successful that in 1925 the Borden Company entered the 
Oktibbeha County area, which by that time had become known as the major dairy center 
of the state.28 In fact, the success of the cooperative creamery was so great that 
private interests were attacking it in 1928, and the board actually considered the 
advisability of withdrawing college support from the project and moving the creamery 
from the campuse 


Much of the credit for the oontinued expansion of the dairy program at the col- 
lege should be given to J. So Moore, who had become head of the dairy husbandry de- 
partment in 1904, and had developed his program to such an extent that, in 192l, a 
full four-year course in dairying had been offered at the college.49 


Never forgetful of public relations, the Experiment Station constantly brought 
4n farmers, dairymen, and livestock men to inspect the station and learn of be work 
being donee Scarcely a year passed without one or more of these inspectionse* 


The Agricultural Extension Service, which had become very much of a coeducational 
affair after the home economics extension was placed at the college under the Smith- 
Hughes program, was taking full advantage of the emancipation of the American woman 
in the twenties. In 1922 Lowndes county sent the first “party of ladies" ever to 
"visit" the college to attend a short course on home economicse® In the same year, 

a home garden campaign was promoted bY the extension service in cooperation with the 
federated womens clubs of the state.% 


Unfortunately, the home economics department was not to escape without hair- 
pulling. In 1924, Susie V. Powell, who had been transplanted from Jackson to serve 
as assistant extension director and State Home Demonstration Agent, came to the 
parting of the ways with Extension Director Robert S. Wilson. Before the fracas 
was over eight other members of the state home demonstration staff had resigned, 
and President Hull had been brought into the controversy as a supporter of Wilsono 
Basically the disturbance seems to have involved differences of opinion regarding 
administrative policy and Miss Powell was accused by the president and the director 
of promoting a "conspiracy of insubordination.*44 Soon the disgruntled women en- 
listed the support of the state federation of women's clubs for a frontal attack on 
Hull, Wilson, and the board, demanding a hearing for Miss Powell and a righting of 
the “deep injustice" done her. After a full investigation, in which both Hull and 
Miss Powell appeared before the board, the college authorities were upheld, but 
Miss Powell was given the solace of a resolution expressing “confidence” in her and 
regretting her resignation.*> 


Although there had been for some years considerable activity both in the ex- 
periment station and the extension service in the field of engineering, most of 
it so far had been promoted by the agricultural engineering department, which had 
been preaching farm mechanization all the way from well-digging to cotton cultivation. 
In the twenties, there arose a demand for the establishment of a "Mechanic Arts or 
Engineering Experiment Station® at the college. Already a number of land-grant 
schools elsewhere had taken this step. The state was, however, at this time on 
the brink of the depression, and it would be two decades before further action would 
be taken. : 


The physical plant of the college grew in the twenties despite the financial 
plight of the statee A $915,000 building and repair program was undertaken by the 
legislature in 1920 and entrusted to the State Bond Commission for execution,47 
Originally a new biology building, a new library, and a new cafeteria were planned, 
However, as funds became depleted, the Librany building was soon reduced to a sort 
of cranial cavity atop the Biology Building.43 In 1925 a $200,000 "Gym and Stadium" 
fund was projected in connection with the sale of endowment policies through the 
Lamar Life Insurance Company, of Jackson; but the scheme soon collapsed. 
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In 1927 the building program was revived. After a detailed study of the 
"building needs® of all department heads, Walker asked in December for new buildings 
for agricultural extension and the Experiment Station as well as new dairy, poultry, 
and horticultural buildings, Also, Montgomery Hall should be renovated and the 
Veterinary Science Building and the Agricultural Engineering (formerly the Textile) 
Building should be likewise repaired. All of these were indicated as being the 
most vital current building needs. Also needed but not considered so vital were a 
new engineering building, a new woodshop, additional apartment houses and cottages 
for college employees, and a new dormitory for students. In third plage Walker listed 
a library building, a gymnasium, an armory, and a chemistry building. In 1928 
provision was made for an Experiment Station and Agriculture) Extension Building, 
and a new dormitory equipped with "dining room and kitchen.” 1 At the same time a 
system of concrete drives was begun. In 1930 provision was made for construction 
of a stock-judging pavilion and the Textile Building was ordered to be renovated for 
the agricultural engineering department. . 


Although the college did not enjoy much of the boom of the 1920's, it did 
experience the "bust." The crash of 1929 was augmented by the precarious condition 
of the state treasury. Then, to make matters worse, political interference in 
College affairs came at the same time to deal the crowning blow. 


In 1928 Theodore G. Bilbo became Governor of Mississippi in the wake of a 
bitter political campaign. There were rumors of interference with college affairs 
from the beginning of his administration. On January 30, 1928 the Jackson Daily 
News ominously referred to a story that one of the faithful had asked Bilbo to 
give him an A. & Me Tollege bull in order that this supporter might show the Anti- 
Bilboites what Bilbo would do for those who supported him. Although the story is 
probably apocryphal, it was said that the man got the bull > 


It was not an easy transition from bulls to jobs, but by 1930, the heated 
political controversies of the Bilbo administration had entered the academic pre— 
cincts of the state colleges, with the result that Bilbo was out to "get" his 
enemies. There is no doubt that some of Bilbo's academic adversaries were no less 
guilty of overdoing the political issue than was the governor. At any rate, in 
June, 1930 the axe began to fall with a vengeance. On June 13, the presidents of 
Ae & Me, the University, and State Teachers' College were summarily fired. Hugh 
Critz was chosen to succeed Walker 4s president of A. & Me Collegee> 


a” 


Critz was born on a farm near Starkville in 1876. At twenty he was graduated 
from the A. & M. College and entered the teaching profession, soon becoming super= 
intendent of the Starkville schools. In 1906 he returned to his alma mater first 
as a mathematics instructor, then as an assistant professor of agronomy, and finally. 
as director of the school of industrial education and registrar. Always interested 
in agriculture, he had helped organize the first boys* and girls* pig club in the 
state in 1909. In 1916 he went to Tennessee as principal of Bolton College, an 
agricultural high school. Two years later he became head of the Russellville Agri- 
cultural High School in Arkansas, where his efforts converted that institution into 
Arkansas Polytechnic Institute. In 1923 Critz returned to Mississippi Ae & Me to 
head its service bureau and organize a department for part-time students. Iwo years 
later he left to become an industrial commissioner for the Mississippi Power and 
Light Company, remaining in this position until he came back to the college in 
1930 as president.°6 


The story goes that on the day of the board meeting in which the three college 
presidencies were changed, Bilbo boasted: “Boys, we've just hung up a new record -- 
we've trounced three college presidents and made three new ones in the record time 
of two hours. And, that's just the beginning of what's going to ha ppen.*97 


No sooner had Critz accepted the presidency than rumors began to circulate that 
a black-list of around a hundred names of college employees was being prepared. 
In July the blow came. When the Bilbo-contfrolled board met on the fifth at Gulfport 
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the firings began yi th the dismissal of the directors of the experiment station and 
extension serviceée Before the “terror” ended "112 members of the faculty at A. & 
M. had been dismissed and the positions of 233 others jeopardized,"60 


The effect of the Bilbo firings, which involved every state supported college 
except Delta State, was instantaneous. Immediately trouble developed with the 
U.. S. Department of Agriculture over these personnel changes, and there was even a 
threat of a withdrawal of federal funds. In August the experiment station and ex-— 
tension service problem was resolved to the satisfaction of the federal government, 
but soon a new crisis developed ir connection ee a Bilbo attempt to have the mili- 
tary commandant recalled,6 


Meanwhile criticism of the governor had become widespread throughout the state. 
A number of Bilbo supporters criticized the action, including Attorney-General George 
F. Mitchell.52 Moreover, Critz himself seems to have been stunned, particularly by 
the wholesale dismissals, It is said that when Critz was handed the “blacklist” of 
the victims, he was so stunned by its magnitude that he said to reporters: "Many of 
them are my friends and others are highly trained in their technical professions and 
I do not see how they are going to be replaced. I am shocked and paralyzed. Indeed, 
gentlemen, it has sent me through the Garden of Gethsemane."63 In fact, there were 
rumors in August that the new president might resign. 64 


Critz remained, however, but his four years were truly a Gethsemane. Naturally 
fear and suspicion tormented the college faculty under the new regime, and with the 
academic reputation of the college greatly impaired, the student body declined both 
in numbers and in morale. It was almost a foregone conclusion that the affected 
state colleges, including A. & Me, would be dropped by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. MThere was an investigation in the fall of 1930 and 
in December the blow fell. Effective September 1, 1931, the Aw & Me College, together 
with Ole Miss, State Teachers College, and Me S. C. We. were to be suspended by the 
associations 


Meanwhile, alarmed at his own havoc, Bilbo had summoned the board on December 8, 
the day of the annual Ole Miss-A. & Me. game, to seek ways and means of preventing 
the suspension. The trustees forthwith rescinded a policy established in 1912 making 
instructors subject to “immediate dismissal" by the board and placed full administra- 
tive power in such matters in the pends of the college heads, with only a general 
sort of supervision by the board. The announcement of the suspension of the col- 
leges was ‘received by the students with widespread indignation, and at Ole Miss the 
governor was burned in effigy. 6 


The humiliation did not end with the action of the Southern Association. The 
American Medical Association placed the state colleges on probation, and the American 
Association of Law Schools soon followed suits. Also, the American Association of 
University Women blacklisted the University and M. S. C. W. from its approved lists.°7 


The long journey toward reinstatement began in mid-December of 1930, when alum- 
ni of the state schools met in Jackson to organize for actione While it was generally 
thought that readmission would be possible only after the removal of the new presi- 
dents, it was actually President Critz who fought as valiantly as anyone else for 
reinstatement.°? An effusive, almost voluble person, he took the situation to heart, 
feeling his own honor as well as that of the college to be involved. “It is my 
humble opinion,” he said in 1931, "that there ought to be one Board of Trustees,™ 
and that consisting of five members appointed for staggered terms so that no one 
governor could control the board,/° Apparently the Critz opinion was shared by the 
majority of the people of the state, and such a scheme was recommended to the Mis— 
sissippi Educational Association at its 1931 meetings’ In September, Mike S. Conner, 
the governor-elect, promised quick action "shortly after the first of the year,™72 


To Be Concluded in the Next Issue 
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Southern Farm Housing 


OTE; The following abstract is taken from Southern Cooperative Bulletin No. 14, 
Ferm Housing in the South, published cooperatively by home economists in the ag- 
ricaltural experiment stations of seven Southern states under the Research and 
Merketing Act of 1946. Dr. Dorothy Dickins, of the Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, served on the technical committees which conducted this study. . 


FOREWORD 


There is a need fer current infermation abeut Seuthern rural heuseheld activities, 
facilities and family preferences in erder to reveal the 1unctional requirements of 
Seuthern rural housing. It is impertant that typical activity patterns ef rural families 
and their heusing preferences, as well as the requirements ef climate, be known if rural 
heuses are te be designed te be tenvenient, livable hemes which the families can afferd 
te build. 

The findings in this study are new being used as bases fer laberatery research and 
fer develeping new designs and impreved plans for the censtructien ef functienal lrural 
heuses. It is heped that: the findings will alse be ef interest te Seuthern families 
and educatienal leaders concerned With the imprevement ef rural heusing. 


SUMMARY 


The data presented in this repert were ebtained by persenal interviews with 1,507 
hememakers in owner—eperater farm families in seven Seuthern states. The purpese ef 
the survey was te previde information that weuld be helpful te planners ef functional 
farm heuses fer the region. Infermatied was ebtained abeut (1) the kind and scepe ef 
activities carried en in farm hemes; (2) the kinds and quantities ef pessessiers re- 
quiring sterage in the heuse; (3) preferences of homemakers as te lecatien ef activity 
areas and features ef censtructien; and (4) the heuses eccupied by the families and hew 
they were used. 

Six principal subregiens were delineated within the regien, on the basis ef differ- 
ences in climate, tepegraphy, and seil. These were the Cestal Plain, Piedment, Meuntain, 
Plateau, Interior, and Alluvial subregions. The families were classified within feur 
secieecenemic greups, three family type greups, and feur heuseheld size greups. These 
were the factors mest frequently used in studying variatiens ameng the families. In 
general, they were feund te have surprisingly little relatien te the practices and pre- 
ferences ef the respondents. 


‘The Present Houses 





One-third ef the farms eccupied by the 1,507 families were “family—-living” farms, 
preducing primarily fer heme consumptien. Cetton and tebacce were the main preducts ef 
farms preducing primarily fer sale. Nen-farm inceme was an impertant seurce ef cash 
fer the families studied. 

Mest ef the heuses in which the families lived were ef one-story frame construction, 
with ene er mere perches. Basements and cellars were uncemmon, except in the Mountain 
subregien, where abeut half ef the heuses had ene. The 5-reem heuse was the median and 
medal size. Seventy—twe percent ef all houses had electricity, 33 percent running water, 
and 18 percent a bathreem. The mest frequent methed ef heating was by fireplaces or 
heaters er beth, supplemented by the kitchen range. Weed was used by mere families than 
any ether fuel. . 


Heuseheld Activities and Activity Areas 





The heuseheld activities studied included certain phases ef meal preparatien (baking 
and butter making), meat cutting and lard making, feed preservation, meal service, enter— 
tainment of guests, laundering, sewing, and business activities. 

The use ef quick breads, traditional in the Seuth, made baking a daily task in mest 
ef the 1,507 farm hemes. Almest three-fourths ef the women reperted making butter feur 
er mere times a menth, usually in small quantities. 

Abeut nine=tenths ef the families reported large-quanity meat cutting, lard—making, 
and smeking or curing ef meats. The handling ef meats was usually dene eut—ef—deers 
er in a smekeheuse er meatheuse, and the hememakers indicated that they preferred te 
have it dene in these places rather than in the heuse. 

Almest all families canned beth fruits and vegetables, the median quantity canned 
im one year being between 200 and 299 quarts. The quantity usually canned im one day 
was twe er three canners full. Meat canning was reperted by fewer families and in 
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iniiee tetal quantities than fruit and vegetable canning. 

Relatively few families (13 percent) froze any foeds. These whe did were mainly 
families im the twe highest secieecenemic greups, and used cemmunity sterage facili- 
ties mere than heme freezers. Meats were frozen by mere families than ether products. 

The perch was the place preferred fer preparing feod fer preservatien by almest 
twe-thirds ef the wemen, altheugh as many were using the kitchen as the perch (40 per= 
cent each). Mest ef the wemen preferred and used the kitchen fer the werk of precess— 
ing the food. Fer stering canned geeds, 45 percent ef the women preferred a basement 
and 37 percent a pantry. A basement was first cheice in Piedment, Meuntain and Plateau, 
a pantry in the Costal subregien. 

Guests at meals were a frequent eccurrence in most ef the farm hemes studied. 

Half ef the families had “drep in“ guests at a regular family meal ene er mere times 
a week. Abeut the same prepertien had guests at a "company" meal ene er mere times in 
two weeks. The median number ef guests at family meals was two, at “company” meals feur. 

A dining reom was desired by mest ef the women (abeut 90 percent im each secie— 
ecenemic greup). In their present heuses only 58 percent had a dining reem, the 
prepertion varying frem 37 percent in the lew secieeconemic greup te 84 percent in the 
high greup. Half of the hememakers whe wanted a dining reom indicated that they weuld 
serve enly company meals and Sunday meals there. The median number ef persens fer 
whem seating space in the dining reem was desired was 8 fer the sample as a. whele, and 
fer each family size greup ef frem 2 threugh 6 members. 

Eighty-twe percent of the 1,507 homemakers wanted an in-the-kitchern or eff—the- 
kitchen dining area. In general, the desired seating capacity fer the kitchen dining 
area was smaller than fer the dining reom, the median fer the entire group being 6. 

A dining area in the living reom was not pepular with the hememakers. Only 2 per- 
cent indicated that they weuld want this type eof arrangement. 

Approximately half of the hememakers did ne entertaining of greups in their hemes, 
and ene-feurth had greups in enly ence or twice during the year. Families in the lewer 
secieecenemic greups entertained less than these in the upper greups, and had « greater 
tendency te confine their entertaining to family gatherings. The median number attend— 
ing the social gatherings was 11 te 12 persens, 

Overnight guests visited rather frequently in mest ef the hemes. The median and 
modal number whe usually stayed evernight at ene time was twe. Mest hememakers wanted 
Sleeping space for guests, and preferred a guest room. 

Ninety percent ef the families did all er mest eof the family washing at heme. 
Appreximately ene—third preferred te de this jeb in a separate building, ene-~third 
in the basement, and exe—third in kitchen, werkreem er porch. The basement was the 
mest pepular cheice fer washing in the Mountain and Piedment subregiens, a separate 
building in the Cestal Plain and Plateau. 

In the mild climate ef the Ceastal Plain mere than half ef the wemen washed eut-ef- 
deers er in a separate building the year areund. In other subregiens, mere used the 
kitchen than any ether ene place in winter; many transferred the activity te the perch, 
a Separate building, er the yard in summere 

A sheltered area fer drying laundry iam stermy weather seemed desirable te 80 percent 
ef the wemen. Mest frequently mentiened as the best place was the basement or perch. 
Few ef the present heuses had areas previded fer drying. 

Fer irenins, the kitchen ranked first as the preferred place fer winter, the perch 
fer summer. In actual practice, the kitchen was used by mere wemen than any ether area 
in beth seasens. Three-feurths ef the homemakers weuld rather have a mevable irening 
beard than a built—in one. 

Heme sewing was reperted by 80 percent ef the families. Those whe sewed made a 
median ef 13 te 16 garments ef specified kinds in ene year (wemen's dresses, nightwear, 
shirts, children's dresses, slips, and play suits). Wemen in the two lowest secie— 
ecenemic greups favered a bedreem sewing area; in the high greup a sewing reom was first 
Poi dl Abeut 45 percent ef the wemen in each secieeconemic greup used a bedreem fer 
sewing, 

Use ef the heuse as a center ef business activities was ef miner importance, Abeut 
a third ef the hememakers prepared eggs fer market in the heuse, but fer the mest part 
en a Small scale. Only 35 percent ef the families felt a need fer space in the heuse 
fer such werk as keeping recerds and acceunts, and enly 3 percent desired a farm effice. 


Features of Censtructien 





Three-feurths ef the 1,507 hememakers preferred a ene—stery heuse. Heuses ef mere 
tham ene stery and houses with basements, had greater pepularity in the Meuntsin and 
Piedment subregiens than im the Cestal Plain and Plateau. 

Almest all families wanted perches, usually an epen front perch and a screened 
back perch. The frent perch was usually censidered a recreation area, whereas in the 
warm Cestal Plain particularly the activities preposed far the back perch were mere 
frequently werk activities. 

An epen fireplace was censidered an impertant feature in the heuses. Homemakers 
were almest unanimeus in their appreval ef a windew ever the kitchen sink. Families 
with yeung childrem were censcieus ef 2 need fer windews in the living reem placed lew 
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enough fer the children te use. 


Mest ef the hememakers whe preferred a2 heuse having mere than ene stery theught 
the first fleer a better lecatien fer the bathreem than the secend fleer. They alse 
indicated that there sheuld be at least ene bedreem en the first fleer. 

Infermatien frem this study indicated that in heuses where space must be limited, 
acceptable reem—use cembinatiens weuld be dining reem, kitchen and bedreem-living reem. 
In respense te an open question about features they weulda‘t want te build witheut, mere 
wemern mentioned sterage facilities than any ether feature. 


Equipment and Features 





Twe-thirds ef the hememakers were using weed er ceal ranges in their kitchens, In- 
fermatien abeut plans fer buying new ranges shewed a trend teward cheice ef electric and 
gas ranges, particularly among families in the higher secieecenemic greups. Mest families 
had a refrigerater, but few had er planned to have a home freezer. Washing machines 
(mainly nen-automatioc electric) were ewned by 43 percent ef the families, and aa addit- 
jenal 19 percent expected te have them. Ownership ef furniture varied considerably 
ameng secieeceonomic greups, 


4 Survey of Experiment Station and Extension 


Work in Social Science 


Based on the minutes recorded by Miss Sarsh Dudley 

at the experiment statian workers conference held 

on the campus of Mississippi State College, Novem 

ber 30, 19%1. ‘The theme of the conference centered 

around the problems of the social sciences in the 
defense economy. 


io Agricultural Economics Research 





Marketing: In a defense period marketing at the least waste possible is important. 
The following reported on projects and plans for further marketing studies; Professor 
We. Eo Christian on the livestock, poultry, and seed projects; Dr. Wo Eo Collins on dairy= 
ing; Professor W. Ao Faught on cottons and Professor R. Lo Davis on eggso 

Farm Management: Increasing efficiency of operation is important in the defense 
economy. Dr. De Wo Parvin discussed the increasing of production of milk, beef cattle, 
hogs and sheep through an improved usuage of land, labor and equipment. He also referred 
to his farm mechanization study and the crop production study. Dre O. Te Osgood said 
that the defense economy demands the best use of farm for whatever production made of it 
in light of all shortages and increasing costs. His study has to do with suiting crops 
and farming systems to particular farms and practices which bring best results for 
particular soils, etc. Dr. R. Jo Saville reported that a study was recently completed 
by Rupert Johnson and Grady Crowe on the productive capacity of farms, It contains 
worthwhile data in light of defense economy. This study is part of a national project 
for estimating possible production in 1952.5 


iice Sociology and Rural Life Research 





- 


Population and Agricultural Labor Supply: Dr. H. A. Pedersen discussed an analysis 
of 1950 census data which shows a trend of Mississippi farm people out of farming, 
Mechanization's effect on labor force in the Delta shows that an under=-utilization of 
farm labor continues, Mechanization in the Delta is just in the beginning stages. 

Health and Welfare: Dr. Marion T. Loftin reported on a welfare study concerning 
adoption procedures in Mississippi. The analysis will give the social characteristics 
of adoptees. Dr. Loftin also described the current health study, the purpose of which 
is to learn of health practices of families with respect to their use of facilities 
available. The study has covered four counties, Analyses are completed and reports 
are being used in health education programs by Mrs. Annette Boutwell, extension health 
specialist. 

Community Organization: Dr. H. F. Kaufman reported on a program of assisting 
community organizations in their various activities. 


iiise Home Economics Research 





Dr. Dorothy Dickins described four studies; (1)"Family Food Consumption in Three 
Types of Farming Areas of the South" (Cotton, Tobacco and Mountain areas.) The large 
part of the cotton sample was taken in Mississippi Yazoo Delta. Studies show cotton 
area family diets deficient in calcium, ascorbic acid and vitamin Aw It is important 
in the defense economy that emphasis be on foods rioh in these three nutrient3.6 
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2)"Levels of Living of Rural Families in Two Industrialized Counties of Mississippi 
Lee and Jones).” Families were classified according to source of family income (farm, 
partefarm, off—farm, and other). Rural families who combined farm and off-farm work 
were on the whole better off. It is important in the defense economy when we are 
having inoreasing industrialization that we learn more about this part-—farm familye 
Not too much is known about combinations of off-farm and farm work. The Lee-Jones 
study indicates that such a combination of occupations holds promise. (3) “Housing 
Facilities, Family Activities and Housing Preferences as a Basis for Design of Farm 
Houses that Better Meet the Needs of Farm Families." The regional report has been 
published. The state sample is located in the lower coastal plains of South Missis— 
sippi, an industrialized area. Since industrialization is increasing, data from this 
study should prove valuable in future planning. (4) "Factors Affecting Demand for 
Cotton House Furnishings." This study was started when there was a surplus of cotton. 
The situation is now reversed. Information from the study may, however, be helpful 
in the light of possible scarcities and allocations. (5) “Relation of Soil Fertility 
to the Nutritive Value of Diets of Farm Families in Tishomingo County." This is a 
study being made by Miss Olive Sheets and involves getting information on origin and 
kinds and amounts of foods used and analyses of soils from the gardens and cornfields 
and of vegetables and corn grown in gardens and fieldse Composition of Vegetables 
and cornmeal will be related to soils of gardens and cornfields, In this project 
there is a combination of social with other sciences. 


ive Extension Work 





Miss Bonnie D. Sansom, Home Management Specialist, discussed the following points: 
(1) work load of farm women -— need for work simplification emphasis; (2) housing -—— 
problems will be in nature of shortages of materials and labor in construction; f3) 
clothing and textiles -——- no real shortages expected; (4) diets -- deficient diets show 
need for better use of food supplye 

Miss Ruth Ethridge, Organization Specialist, indicated that home demonstration 
Clubs are increasing in number and in members in spite of increasing gainful work of 
women. The womens groups are studying inflation now. Food and nutrition will be 
emphasized, as well as canning for emergency, disaster, and food budget. Miss Ethridge 
also discussed the use of dried milk; the storage of canned and dried foods; the 
fortifying of home-ground meal; the encouragement of more gardening for defense; and 
community activities centering sround health, especially the Red Cross blood—bank 
program. 

Miss Eva E. Legett, Consumer Education Specialist, pointed out that good “buy— 
manship*® emphasis must go along with income increases. Buying on the part of home- 
makers and families when goods are not needed or used is presenting problems, as 
such practices contribute to inflation. 

Mrs. Annette Boutwell, Health Education Specialist, reported that she was stressing 
the best use of available health and doctor services. She brought out the fact that 
in many cases available services were not being used by families as they might bee She 
asked "Why not?" and brought out the need for motivation studies. Other programs being 
stressed in the defense economy were the blood bank, first aid, and home nursing courses, 

Miss Blanche Goad, 4—H Club program specialist, discussed the importance of the 
youth program and of working through youth. Habits are developed early, and many 
problems of adults can be solved if work with youth is expanded, 

Mr. J. Ve. Pace, extension agricultural economist, said that farm and home planning 
work in defense economy centered in (1) Programs showing need for all-out production; 
ise. finding ways and means of producing needs, particularly of food. (Increase in 
population brings need of increased production per acre. The amount of land used can— 
not be continually increased. Army personnel uses more food and clothing than 
Civilians. Civilians are also eating more than they did before World War II, There= 
fore, we need increased production. (2) Production increase encouraged through plan= 
ning procedures. Various appeals can be used, such as increased incomes, possibility 
of education of children, better health. The test demonstration program has been in 
use for years. This program includes 12 counties. These families and families in 
5 other counties are comparede 

Mr. Herman J. Putnam, specialist in field studies and training, disoussed his 
studies of the effectiveness of extension teaching methods. He made two studies and 
is now planning a third on the effectiveness of the extension radio programs; iceée, 
what kind of programs farm people listen to and to what extent people are using what 
is being taught. 

Mr. E. D. Martindale, Marketing specialist, discussed the use of marketing 
facilities in the state. Some are idle, such as the sweet potato storage and processing 
plants, Farmers did not produce’ enough potatoes this year for storage and processing. 
Considerable interest is being manifested at this time in building feeder fruits and 
vegetable markets in connection with the Farmers Central Market in Jackson, Mississippi. 
Information is needed to determine whether or not these facilities are essential. 
Several cheese plants are running at less than 25 percent of capacity. Production 
must increase if these cheese plants continue to operate. Milk production has decreased 
in the Northeast section of Mississippi, and has increased in South Mississippi. There 
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4s no uniform price plan. Price differential information is needed on Grade A and 


processing plant milk (Grade C). Also, information is needed on the cost of transporting, 
cooling, ete 

Miss May Cresswell, State Home Demonstration Leader, stated that we need informa- 
tion on why we do not have better health for the money spent. The psychology of “why* 
4s what is needed. She also mentioned the need for a study of the kind of water farm 
families had. Lack of a good water supply, she said, is a big problem on many farms. 

Mr. Charles L. Cary, Field Seed and Grain Marketing specialist, pointed out that 
the improvement in quality is a major problem as related to better marketing. This 
includes the adoption of improved production practices, proper grading, processing 
and storage. Concrete and specific information is needed with reference to the best 
type of storage facilities for use in Mississippi. More information is needed on 
harvesting methods, as to equipment, operation of combines, and practices. Information 
on processing, artificial drying, and storage is needed. Other problems are: (1) grass 
and weeds in soybeans, a real threat to the quality and economic production of this 
commodity;-(2) dock in oats; (3) the type of marketing associations we need in Missis— 
sippie 


ve Proposals for Future Research and Extension Projects 








Saville: What is it that makes people willing or not willing to adopt research 
that has Ween made available to them and is for their go00d? 

Kaufman: How can we best assist in migration off farms? 

Boutwells: Why do families not take advantage of health facilities and health 
4insurance plans? 

Collins: Is there any reason why we should promote manufacture of dairy products 
in the light of the existing strong demand for milk in fluid uses? 

Pedersen: Under what conditions will farm people accept new practices? Culture 
tends to remain as it is. Our function is to create a situation where it will change. 

Rivers; Studies of community factors associated with production and consumption. 

Gaither; How can you get people to want to live better? How can you provide 
them with the know-how to live better? Why do people in some areas desire it more 
than those living in other areas? Many approaches can be made through the public 
school program. 

Pace: What is better living? This should be decided. Input-Output information 
based on averages is not so usable. Case studies are needed. We need to know what 
families actually do, what part managerial ability plays in income. 

Legett: Has a study ever been made on time required to switch from one method 
to another method? (Example: fodder on corn stalk). 

Putnam; Less research is needed on technical production and more on human aspects. 

Goad: More time should be spent on the problems of farm youth. 

Martindale: Marketing specialists from the Extension Service and Experiment 
Station should meet together regularly for consultation in order to bring about 
greater coordination between their programs and to aid in the adapting of these programs 
to Mississippi agriculture. 


Phi Kappa Phi at State College 


Mississippi State College has Mississippi's first chapter of the honorary 
scholastic society, Phi Kappa Phi. Installation ceremonies were held on December 11 
at 5 peme, followed by a banquet. Dr. Frank D. Kern of Pennsylvania State College, 
national president of the society, and Dr. Julian C. Miller of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, secretary of the south central province, were the installing officers, Among 
the charter members of the Mississippi State College chapter of Phi Kappa Phi will 
be B. F. Barrentine, Lo. Co Behr, Ho. Wo. Bennett, Jo K. Bettersworth, H. De. Bunch, Re Ceo 
Eckhardt, J. B. Edmond, Harold N. Flinsch, W. Le Giles, Bo. F. Hilbun, J. E. Hill, 

E. I. Howell, Ro E.j Hutchins, D. Mo. McCain, Fred T. Mitchell, Glover Moore, S. Be 
Murray, M. We Myers, E. H. Price, W. A. Raney, Ao Wo Raspet, Re Je Saville, C. Qe 
Sheely, H. C. Simrall, H. S. Snellgrove, E. W. Stafford, A. D. Suttle, R. C. Weems, 
Jre-, and Fe J. Welch. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SEMINAR ON 22ND 
On Jenuary 22nd the first meeting of the Social Science Research Seminar for the new year will be held, 
with the subject for discussion being "The iieeds of a Graduate Program in the Social Sciences at Mississippi 
State College." lee B. Gaither will serve as moderator and the discussants will be Professor Saville ("The 
Undergraduate Foundation." ); Professor Pedersen (fhe Research Degree”): and Professor Bettersworth ("The 
Teaching Degree."). The time will be 3 P.M. The place willbe announced shortly. 


. LEVEE STUDY PUBLISHED 


R.W. Harrison's book, Levee Districts and Levee Building in eens (0 pp, $ 2.) has just come off 


the press. Copies may be had from the office of the Dept. of Agricultural fconomics. 








Activities 


Dr. W. H. Barnard will soon publish a mimeogrepbed bulletin on "Teacher Tenure", a study of the status of 
teacher tenure throughout the country. ‘The January issue of the Mississippi Educational Advance will contain 
his article, "Greater Professional Stimlation Needed for Teachers”, 











Dr. J. H. McLendon is preparing a review of Vann Woodward's Origins of the New South, 2677-1908 for the 
Southwestern Historical Querterly. Dr. McLendon received notice on Greate: 0 of @ promotion to Lieutenant 
r in the U. 5. Naval Reserve. 


Professor Cyril ©. Cain is engaged in a study of the relative efficiency of teaching science in secondary 
schools by two methods; lecture demonstration in the hands of the teacher, and laboratory work in the hands 
of individual students. Mr. Cain recently completed & revision of the Directory of the Mississippi Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution. He is currently vice president general of the Sons gry ay fevelaticn, 
Southern District (Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee). On November 3-4 he attended a meeting of 
the national trustees of the S. A. R. at Washington. 








' 


v3 Professor Robert T. Clapp, of the Forestry Department, is engaged in a study of the management of pilot 
» > farm woodlands. He is reviewing Westveld and Peck's new edition of the textbook, Forestr in Farm Henege ent, 
Fi for the Journal of Forestry. Mr. Clapp was recently elected vice-chairman of the newly formed Mississ pp 
fo Chapter of the Society of American Foresters. He is attending the anmeal national meeting of the Socicty ot 
American Foresters at Biloxi, Mississippi, December 12-15. He will act as moderator of a panel discussion on 
the place of adult education in the development of small forests. 


Miss Olive Sheets, Associate in Home Economics Research, was in New Orleans, November 26-27, to attend 
a@ work conference on the Southern Regional Project, “Assessment of Nutritional Status of Humans", to discuss 
work accomplished and future plans. 





Donald Thompson, director of libraries, gave a paper on "Self-Survey and the Junior College Library” 
at the annual meeting of the American Library Association in Chicago. He is serving as a consultant on the 
library building program at Alcorn A. &M. College. He is also helping Mississippi Vocational College build 
up its library collection. 





Miss May Cresswell attended a meeting of the committee advisory to the Secretary of Agriculture on 
Gardens and Food Preservation, on November 5-7 at Washington. She also attended the anmal Meeting of the 
Mississippi Home Econowics Association on November 2-3 at Jackson, Mississippi, and on December 6, she joined 
in a meeting of the executive board of the Mississippi Home Demonstration Council at Jackson. 





Miss Earle Gaddis, of the Experiment Station Home Economics department attended a meeting of the 
grend chapter of Epsilon Sigma Phi, national extension fraternity, at Houston, Texas, on November 11. 





Dr. R. J. Saville attended a meeting of the Southern Farm Management Research Committee in Atlante, Ge. 
on November G-10. He is present chairman. On November 2, he presented a paper on "The Uses of Credit in 
Farm Adjustments" at a meeting of the Techinical Committee to the Llend-Grant College Farm Credit Advisory 
Committee, at a meeting in New Orleans. 


Dr. W. P. Carter made a field trip to the Mississippi State Penitentiary on December 6 with his 
criminology class and several other Sociology students. 





Mr. R. P. White, of the Adult Education Department, addressed the state classroom teachers association 
on the campus in November on "Public Relations”, On November 30, he discussed "Educational Trends" at the 
Itawamba County Teachers Association, 





J. V. Pace, Extension Economics leader, has completed his "Looking Ahead in 1952 for Farming and 
Family Living”. Miss Bonnie Dale Sansom coopprated in preparing this bulletin. 


rt B. Johnston is currently e ed in the following projects: (1) The Economics of Farm Mechani- 
zation = Upland Ar 2) 


eas of Mississippi; A Survey of the Midway (TVA test demonstration areas) Area, 
Tishomingo County, Mississippi, 1950; end (3) An Economic Appraisal of Chemicals for Weed Control in Cotton. 
He recently completed a study on the efficiency of "Walk-Thru" Milking Arrangements. He also attended the 
conference on Chemical Weed Control in Cotton at Memphis, Tenn. 


G: B. Crowe, of the Delta Branch Experiment Station, is engaged in a study of"The Economics of 
Mechanization in Mississippi." He recently completed a study entitled "Attainable Agricultural Production in 
Mississippi 1955." An article, “Farm Mechanization Research in The South", appeared in Agricultural 
Economics Research. Vol. III, Mo. 1, January 191, pp. 1-7. Mr. Crowe spoke at the Ttwide 
Mechanization Conference in Chickusha, Orla,, Nov. 0-9, on "Management and Costs in Mechanization", This 
paper appeared in Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, November 24, 1951, pp 60-62. He also attended a Chemical 
Weed Control Conference at Memphis, Yecember 6-7. On Noverber 20, he addressed the annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Farm Bureen Federation, at Little Rock, on "Economic Problems in Producing Cotton Mechanincally." 





Dr. Gordon K. Bryan is contimiing his study of county finances in 190. Recently he addressed the 
combined Girl Scout troops of Starkville on "American Citizenship and Immigration Policy." 





Dr. Glover Moore attended the anmial meeting of the American Historical Association in New York, 
December 27-29, 


Ruth Ethridge, Extension Specialist in organization and program planning, attended a Mississippi Home 
Demonstration Council executive board meeting on December 6, 191. 
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Niele sh ciscind. cok, SAC sahs Homie alate 


V.G. Martin and J.F. Scoggin, of the agricultural education department, attended the American Vocational 
Association mreting at Minneapolis, November 26-29. 


Dr. Thomas A, Kelly and Dr. Ben M. Wofford are engaged in a project analyzing the labor forces of seven 
new industrial plants in Mississippi. 








Deen R. C. Weems, Alan D, Dailey, Norman Weir, B, M. Wofford, and T, A. Kelly attended the Knoxville 
meeting of the Southern Economics association, November l4~i/. 





Dr. Harold F. Keufmen addressed a dinner meeting of sociologists and Alpha Kappa Delta, national 
honorary sociological fraternity, at the University of Alabama on December 7. Before the dinner, a joint 
meeting of the sociology staffs of Alabama and Mississippi State College was held to discuss research 
graduate training. The other members of the State College delegation were Dr. Harald A. Pedersen, Dr. 
Marion T. Loftin, and Dorris Rivers. 





The fifth issue of Church and Community in Mississippi was distributed in December. Dorris W. 
Rivers is editor. 





Miss Esther Segner, head of the Homemaking Education Depertment, is teaching a graduate course for 
homemaking teachers on alternate Saturdays at Kosciusko. She attended the lend-Grant College meeting at 
Houston in November, where she conferred with Miss Beulah I. Coon, of the U. S. Office of Education, concerning 
a@ recent home economics survey in Mississippi Colleges. Miss Segner is also working on the manuscript of 
an eleventh grade textbook, Housing and Home Management, to be published by Macmillan. Miss Segner has 
meanwhile continued to attend homemaking teachers' meeting to discuss the new curriculum materials. 





J. V. Pace, Extension Economist, has recently addressed agricultural workers meetings at Macon and Forest 
on "The Agricultural Outlook", and on December 13, he discussed the same subject at a meeting of the state 
agricultural =nblization committee at Jackson. Three recent publications of Mr. Pace are: (1) "Can We Make 
More Money", a farm planning form for planning farm business; and (2) "A Guide For Extension Agents In the 
Use of the Folder, 'Can We Make More Money, '" a mimeographed publication of a sub-committee of Southern 
Farm Menagement Extension Comsittee, of which J. V. Pace is chairman; and (3) "Crop and Livestock Production, 
Volume of Sales, and Value of Saled, by counties, 1949-Mississippi," for which data was also compiled by H. P, 
Todd. 


W. J. Evans addressed the West Point Public Affairs Forum on December 11 on the subject "Russian- 
American Relations." 


Dr. John K. Bettersworth spoke at the dedication of an historical marker at Houston, Mississippi on 
November 25. He also attended a meeting of the Mississippi Historical Commission on December 8, at which 
& new group of twenty markers was allotted. 





Dr. Fred W. Neal, professor of religion and philosophy at Mississippi State College, was the principal 
speakers at the Delta State College religious emphasis week November 5-7. His topic was "What God Requires 
i) Se 


Dr. A.M. Anikeef's doctoral dissertation was abstracted for Studies in Higher Education, a Purdue publi- 
cation appearing in August, 1951. The title of the study is “Reciprocal Empathy; Mutual Understending Among 
Conflict Groups.” The study was based on a survey of intersectional tension among college students. 


THE MISSISSIPPI COUNTY: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 














(Continued from page 9) 


Many people cherish these institutions of the past and are apparently content 
to leave the county as it is and as it has been. Others, however, are looking to 
the future and are wondering how muoh longer the old eighteenth and nineteenth 
century county can be made to serve the expanding needs of an increasingly industri- 
alized society with its thousands of miles of paved highways, its rapidly multiplying 
factories, and its multi-million dollar public budgets. 





History has many lessons to teach us which we are often reluctant to learn, 





